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I. NEW ZEALAND—EARLY HISTORY AND MISSIONS. 


BY REV. DANIEL WILLIAMS. 


New Zealand has been called the Great Britain of the south. 


It is half way around the globe from the British Isles to which it , 


forms the antipodes. It is 7,000 miles from South America and 


1,000 miles from Australia. There is no other country in the world 


of any importance so isolated from all other lands. _ 
The discovery has been claimed by the French, Spaniards and 
Dutch. DeGonville,a French navigator, sailing from Havre in 


1504, reached a land supposed to be New Zealand. After remaining _ 


anchored six months in one of its rivers he returned, bringing one 
of the natives with him, who married in France and whose grandson 


is said to have written an account of De Gonville’s voyage. The 


famous Spaniard, Juan Fernando, is claimed also to have discovered 
these islands in 1576. He sailed in a south-westerly direction from 
South America, and in four weeks reached, as he supposed, these 
islands. But this is improbable, for 7,000 miles is too great a dis- 


tance to be traversed in thirty days by a sailor of the sixteenth 
century. | 
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The honor of discovery then is left to Tasman, a Dutch navi- 
gator, who, with two ships, sailed from Holland, and in September 
1642 anchored in one of the bays of these islands. Seeing a canoe 


with thirteen natives he sent seven men to. meet them, but a rush 
‘was made by the savages and three of the Europeans were killed. 


Tasman immediately hoisted anchor, sailed about for a short time, 
and returned to Holland calling the bay, Massacre Bay, and the 
land New Zealand. Geographers then believed it to be a part of 
the great southern continent, that was supposed to exist. 


More than a century elapsed before the natives were again dis- 
turbed by Europeans; but in 1769 the celebrated Captain Cook 
rendered his name famous in the annals of New Zealand as the first 
European who landed upon its shores. He also had a combat 
with the natives but was more fortunate than Tasman; as he lost 
none of his men, while ten of the savages were killed. He took 
possession of the land in the name of George III. Three things 


were accomplished by him—1. He discovered the waters afterward 


known as Cook’s Strait, thus proving that the land was not a part 
of the southern continent. 2. He observed the transit of Venus 
for which he had been sent out by the government. 3. He made 


New Zealand known to Europe and to the world. 


Great interest was soon taken in this new land by many emi- 


nent men. Dr. Franklin, then in the zenith of his fame, proposed 


that a ship should be sent out with various articles to trade with 
the natives; yet little was done in this way as the terror of the can- 
nibals kept the civilized world aloof. But towards the end of the 
century English and American whalers began to frequent the bays 


and successfully treat with the natives ; and thus about the begin- 


ning of the nineteenth century the country was about to be opened 
to Christianity and civilization. After further explorations it was 
found that New Zealand was made up of three islands, Stuart, or 
South Island, containing about 1,000,000 acres; North Island, 26,- 
000,000; and Middle Island; 38,000,000 acres. Stuart and Middle 
Islands are separated by Foreaux Strait, 15 miles wide, and North, 
from Middle Island by Cook’s Strait, 18 miles wide; The names 
the natives had for North Island was He mea hi no Maui—a thing 
fished from the sea by Maui. These islands together, like Italy, — 
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are in the shape of a boot with a toe toward the north. In area 
they are a little less than the British Isles. oe 

The general appearance of New Zealand is beautiful. The land 
usually rises by a gradual slope from the coast to the interior. 
Along the whole length of one of the islands runs a range of moun- 
tains, the sides of which are covered with dense forests, while 
many of the peaks glitter with eternal snow. Nearly all the trees’ 
are evergreen. .The kauri pine grows 40 feet in circumference, and 
often go feet high, without a branch. From this tree alone come 
the kauri gum, extensively used in the United States. : 

The natives before the introduction of potatoes subsisted largely 
on roots that grow wild. They made great use of flax for building 
and thatching. With this they made ropes, sails, nets, plates and 
many other utensils for domestic purposes. The land is exceed- 
ingly fertile ; a recent writer gives the following statistics as to the 
wheat crops in different countries: The average crop in Canada is 
11 bushels to the acre, in the United States 12, France 13, Belgium 
20, Great Britain 27, Holland 28, and New Zealand 31. The cli- 
mate is pleasant and salubrious. The summer morning is cool, 
the night singularly beautiful and mild. In New Zealand summer 
begins in December, autumn in April, winter in June, and spring 
in September. One who visited the country wrote: “ the sun and 
moon are in the wrong place and as to the stars they are a new set 
altogether.” With the salubrity of the climate corresponds the 
health of the inhabitants. The death rate is only 12 to the 1,000, 
while in Great Britain it is 32. The birth rate is 115 to the 1,000, 
while in Great Britain it is only 36. The health of the English 
soldiers is said to be better here than in any other part of her 
Majesty’s dominions. 

The animals are of a low grade. When the land was dis- 
covered the only quadrupeds found were the dog and the rat; but 
these soon disappeared. There are no serpents or frogs, small liz- 
ards were found, perfectly harmless, yet they were the terror of the 
natives because they believed them to be inhabited by the spirits 
of their ancestors. 

Of the people it is stated that they are far above the average 
Polynesians both physically and mentally; yet, like all people low 
in the scale of civilization, they are deficient in reason and judg- 
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ment, have but little imagination, and but very little power of gene- 


- ralization; but their memories and powers of perception are good. 
It 1s made out from their traditions that they came to New Zealand © 


from Navigator’s Island in sixty canoes, driven from their native 
home by war. The date of the migration is quite uncertain. Their 


only method of reckoning time was by notches made on trees, a 


notch was made by the priest whenever a chief died. From acom- 

arison of several of these genealogical trees an English writer has 
calculated that about 21 chiefs have died since the migration. He 
has estimated their periods of rule by the length of the reigns of 
English kings. From the time of William the Conqueror to 
Wiliam IV, 35 kings reigned 771 years, making the average length 
of a reign 22 years; giving this to each New Zealand chief he 


_ concluded that the Polynesians arrived in the islands 460 years ago, 


or about 1420. 

In their heathen condition the New Zealanders had two cus- 
toms that must not be passed by unnoticed. One is tatooing. It 
is believed by some that the ancient Canaanites were familiar with — 


this practice. This is gathered from the warning given to the 


Israelites: ‘‘ Ye shall not make any cuttings in your flesh for the 
dead, nor print any marks upon you, I am the Lord.” This is a 
common practice with the modern heathen. But all other nations 
are outdone in this by the New Zealanders. With them the person 


who had acquired skill in this was greatly esteemed and received a 


high fee for his work. It was done with a small chisel, with which 
an incision was made by a blow with a mallet, the chisel being first 
dipped in a coloring matter. As the process was painful, and as 


- inflammation always ensued, only a part of the work was done at a 


time. Men tatooed the face, hips and thighs. In case of the wo- 
men it was usually confined to the upper lip. The object of the 
practice was to obscure the advance of age and inspire terror in 
their enemies. 

~The other custom was sepainalinn, They had indeed acquired 
a disgraceful notoriety for this vice; so much so that one his- 
torian remarks: “ We can hardly think of New Zealanders with- 
out thinking of cannibalism, or of cannibalism without thinking 
of New Zealanders.” Human flesh, however, was never eaten for 
food but for the sake of indulging their passions in taking vengeance .. 


- upontheconqueredenemy. There was no outrage greater than this, 


and nothing that they more dreaded themselves. A civilized soldier. 
on the eve of battle only fears death, but a New Zealand warrior 
was not so much troubled by the idea of death as tortured with the 
thought of being after death eaten by the enemy. We need not 


shock the moral sense of our readers with a detailed account of 


their cannibal feasts. They did these things when “their under- 
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standing was darkened, being alienated from the light of God 
through the ignorance that was in them through the blindness of 
their hearts.” | 
~ Such was the condition in which the gospel found the New 
Zealanders. In the year 1814 Mr. Marsden, an Episcopal clergy- 
man of Australia, began to consider their barbarous state and to 
pray that a way might be opened to make known to them the 
—truths’of the gospel. In 1809 two of the natives had come over 
on some of the trading vessels to Port Jackson, where Mr. Mars- 
den then lived. Hesoon discovered that they belonged toa superior 
race of men, and finally prevailed upon the Church Missionary So- 
ciety to send two men to their land to teach them the arts of civili- 
zation and gradually present to their minds Christian truths. “The 
Misssionary Societies,” says one, “ had not then the experience they 
now have, that civilization however valuable as a handmaid to 
evangelization, is of little use as a forerunner.” The heathen in all 
lands must first be taught Christ and him crucified which is the > 
power of God unto salvation. Inthe middle of the year 1814 two 
Christian artisans were sent to New Zealand—Mr. Hall, a carpen- 
ter, who also knew something of navigation, and ship-building, and 
Mr. King, a shoemaker, also acquainted with flax-dressing and rope- © 
making. They reached the islands in July, but their stay was short 
and their success small. They left in about six weeks. Another 
vessel was sent out from Port Jackson on which Mr. Marsden him- 
self embarked, taking with him one of the natives with whom he 
was acquainted, and who, as far as possible, was to be his guide. 
They came in sight of New Zealand, December 15, 1814. Mr. 
Marsden stood on the deck to look at the land for which he had 
_ long labored and prayed. He soon however found that he had to 
_ Overcome many obstacles and force his way through many dis- 
couragements ; the savages were exceedingly prejudiced against — 
him and his companions. They had been familiar with white men 
now more or less for twenty years, and had found that their people 
had often been cheated and abused, sometimes captured and killed 
by them. As Professor Christlieb shows, the first thing a mission- 
ary must do with a heathen people is to win their trust. And this 
would be easy if the missionary were the first white face ever seen 
by them, but this is rarely the case. Others have been with them 
before him drawn by greed of gain; who have left them with deep- 
rooted mistrust, if not hate and thirst for vengeance. ‘This was 
quite true of the New Zealanders ; they had been much misused 
by Europeans. Not long before the arrival of Mr. Marsden the 
massacre of the Boyd had occurred. The ship Boyd left Sydney 
bound for England with 70 Europeans and 5 New Zealanders on 
board. One of these 5, George by name, the son of a chief, was 
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unwell and unable to work his passage as required by the captain. 


Fay this he was flogged, and for some time kept without food. The 
vessel touched at New Zealand for spars. George went on shore 


and showed his father’s tribe the abuse he had suffered. The war- 
-riors immediately determined they would avenge these injuries. In 


some way the ship’s crew were allured on shore, were very soon — 
surrounded by the warriors, murdered and eaten. All on board 
shared the same fate except a woman and two children who con- 
cealed themselves, and a cabin boy whom George spared because 
he had done him a trifling kindness on the voyage. These things 
were fresh in the minds of the natives when Mr. Marsden and his 
friendscame. The warriors, however, finally showed signs of peace 
and had a war-dance of welcome. Mr. Marsden landed. He con- 
versed with the chiefs, especially with George. As evening was 
coming on, fearing he could not get so favorable an opportunity 
again to land, much against the wishes of his friends, he determined 
to remain on shore. Mr. Nicholas, one of the Europeans, volun- 
teered to stay with him. He describes his situation that night 

thus: “George directed me to lie by his side, his wife and child 
lay on his right, and Mr. Nicholas close by. The night was clear. 

The stars shone bright. The sea before us was smooth. Around 
were the warrior’s spears stuck in the ground, and groups of 
natives lying in all directions, like a flock of sheep on the grass 
without huts or tents to cover them. I viewed our present situa- 
tion with feelings I cannot describe, surrounded by cannibals who 
had massacred and devoured our countrymen. I wondered much 
at the mysteries of providence, and how these things could be. I 
did not sleep much, my mind was occupied with the strange circum- 


stances by which we were surrounded, and the new and strange 


ideas the scene naturally awakened.” In the starry heavens was 


seen the beautiful constellation, the Southern Cross, and before — 


dawn another came in sight, the Southern Crown, fit emblems to 
Mr. Marsden both of the sufferings and success that were to follow 
the labor of the first missionaries. 

Mr. Marsden and his friends after this were kindly treated by 
the natives. The chiefs who had been at Port Jackson, fixed him 
a place to preach. A small desk served for a pulpit, canoes served 
as seats for the Europeans, while the natives sat om the ground. 
Thus on the next Sabbath, which happened to be Christmas, De- 
cember 25th, 1814, the first sermon was preached 1 in New Zealand: 
“Behold I bring you glad tidings of great joy.” From this be- 
ginning the work went slowly on. Preaching and teaching were 


done by the missionaries, buildings were put up by the settlers. 
The natives usually listened with attention to the preaching, and 


their behavior on the whole v was good. There were no conversions, 
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however, for a number of years. Other missionaries came, and 
other settlers. European vegetables and animals were introduced. 
As the natives had never seen animals larger than the corradee, the 
dog, it was impossible to give them an idea of the larger quad-_ 
rupeds except by saying that they were large corradees. When 
the horse was brought they were surprised, and when Mr. Marsden 
mounted him they were quite bewildered. They seemed to think 


him more than mortal, and that by some supernatural power he 


had united himself to the horse. As the number of settlers in- 
creased, the land was tilled, small buildings were raised, and this 
part of the island began to appear somewhat similar to other parts 
of the civilized world: The behavior of the natives at this time | 
was generally good. Occasionally, however, a spirit of wanton 
mischief would suddenly come upon them, and then they would > 
severely try the patience of the settlers. They would turn the pigs 

_ into the garden, or kill a fowl before the owner’s eyes. It is said 
that when one:of them wanted nails, and could have had them by 
simply asking the smith, instead of doing so he cut the wheelbar- 
row to pieces for the sake of the nails. At these periods they would 
sometimes come to the church, dressed in the most fantastic man- 
ner, raise a cry in the midst of the service and suddenly leave. 


In 1823 the second station was begun across the bay from the 
first, and a small schooner built to ply between this place and Port 
Jackson. The next year the chief was converted and baptized. It 
appears that this was the first convert. Nearly ten years had pas- 
sed since the beginning of the work. By the month of June 1831, 
20 had been received by baptism. By this time the Europeans 
were allowed to reside with the natives in their villages, which had 
been long refused. About this time, Hongi, one of the chiefs, vis- | 
ited England, and returned loaded with presents, which made a 
very favorable impression upon the natives. Many stations were 
now established in the interior of the land, chapels were built in the 
villages, and the work spread with great rapidity, even the natives 
carried the gospel truths to remote parts. Two missionaries were 
travelling about this time to a distant part of the island ; they gath- 
ered a congregation on the Sabbath and began the services by sing- 
ingahymn. To their great wonder the people joined with them, | 
having learned the hymn from their boys, who had been at the mis- 
sion stations. The ancient heathen practices were gradually los- 
ing their hold upon their minds. It had been a custom from time 
-Immemorial, whenever a chief died, to slay one or more of the 

Slaves, to accompany him and attend upon him in another world. 


But when Hongi, the great chief who had recently visited England, 
died, no one was slain. 
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The 1 mission work continued to extend more and more widely. 

In 1841 a great change occurred. The English government made 
New Zealand an independent colony, and during the same year it 
was erected into an Episcopal see under the care of Bishop Sel- 
wyn. From this date the English population rapidly increased, 

while the religious work was greatly accelerated. As, however, 
the land was occasiona!ly taken from the natives by unfair means 
insurrections ensued, and the progress of the truth was checked. 
But as wrongs were redressed peace and prosperity prevailed. 
A recent writer states: “ There is probably no country in the world 
in which prosperity so uniformly reigns asin New Zealand.” There 
are now large and populous cities, connected by numerous rail- 
roads. The government house is claimed to be the largest wooden 
edifice in the world. The population, according to the census of 1880, 
is 413,712. Nearlyall the prominent Christian denominations have 
their adherents, the Episcopal church claiming the largest number, 


176,337; the Presbyterian, 95,203; while the heathen of the whole 


land are reported to number only 4,379. When we look back at 
the small beginning we wonder that such work has been done so 
rapidly. Sixty years ago the land was a wilderness but’ now it is 
transfigured into a garden of beauty. This has been done by the. 
gospel of Christ. To New Zealand we may apply the words of 
Isaiah, in describing the flourishing condition of Christ’s kingdom, 
even changing the tense, and saying: ‘“‘ The wilderness and the 


solitary place are glad for them; and the desert rejoices and blos- 
soms as the rose.” 


II. HOWSHALL WE INTEREST GIRLS IN MISSION WORK? 


BY ELIZABETH CLEVELAND. 


I leave it to those whee greater experience better qualifies them 


for the task, to speak of the practical ways and means for enlisting 


the minds and energies of little and big girlhood in Mission Bands, 
Bazaars, and similar busy-nesses. I speak rather of fundamental 
principles underlying the question. 

I. First, then, I regard it indispensable that we make them be- 
lieve in Missions ; ‘and, in order to do this, chat we belteve in Mis- 


~ sions ourselves. Those who are the best believers, who have for 


years fancied they believed heart and soul in missions, are quite 
well aware that the great majority of Christians do not really and 
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truly believe in missions ; and in their moments of clearest vision, 


when looking not at the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are unseen and eternal, they become conscious also of their 


own little faith. 


There is belief and belief. There is a belief in- missions as _ 


- there is a belief in China, as an existence which we had no hand in 


bringing about, but which zs, and is, therefore, a part of our belief. 
This belief pays cheerfully its quarterly quarter due for member- 
ship of a Missionary Society, and as cheerfully occupies a seat at 
the big meetings of said society and listens sympathetically to 


whatever is said that is eloquent and affecting. A belief, this, 


which causes a tear and a shudder at the voluntary exile of clever 
and cultured men and women from native land and civilized life, at 


the sundering of the dearest human ties, the sacrifice of that which 


the human heart calls and claims its own. Such a'belief accepts 
Missions as an article of its creed, just as it accepts the doctrine of 
the Trinity. It puts Missions into its spiritual concept of the 
church, as it puts China into its mental map of the world. To the 
question of an unbeliever, ‘“ Now do you really believe in all this 
talk and worry about the heathen; do you actually de/zeve in all this 


they call Missions?” it answers as if it were asked, ‘Do you 


really believe in the Trinity ?” with a somewhat indignant “ Cer-_ 
tainly I do.” 

But if a demand for the reason of the faith that is in them be 
pressed too far, I dare not answer for the consequences ; but I pre- 


dict that there will issue from that conference no convert. The 


spiritual vision of such a one wanders over the vast field of mission 


_ work, much as the eye of sense wanders nightly over that baffling 


nebula in our evening sky which we call the Milky Way. It be- 
holds there a persistent but vague existence—much mist, little 
star—every evening just so persistent, just so vague! — | 

Then again there is a belief in Missions—not so much cause 
as effect—which sinks an anchor to the ultimate depth of spiritual 


_ life,and grapples the individual heart to the heart of all humanity. 


It matters not whether this humanity be represented in the gospel 
hardened idolator at your right hand, or in the dusky visage of 
that benighted idolator in lands beyond the sea to whom the gos- 
pel is an unknown word. This belief beholds in each the man and 
the brother for whom Christ died, and feels like sympathy for both. 
For subjects evolved from Foreign Missions cannot be confined to 
Foreign Missions. The man or woman who loves most the soul 


at home loves most the soul abroad. That one most fit for mis- 


Ssionary work does not choose his field. He accepts the call of 
Christ—go, work in my vineyard—in absolute simplicity. The 


“Go ye into all the world” may mean, to him, stay ¢how here and 
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win to me that soul at your own fireside, or that by your neighbor’s 
hearthstone.. St. James was not less an apostle than St. Paul. Paul 
in Judea would have still been Paul, and done Paul’s work. Why? 


‘Because—ah, the simplicity and singleness of the reason! because for 


Paul to five was Christ. Not a step farther need we, can we, go! 


It is all summed and epitomized in that one word Christ ! Mighty, 


talismanic word, which unlocks all the baffling cipher of this unin- 
telligible world! Charm to break the spell of life’s long witch- 
craft, and deliver forth the energies of the soul enchanted of the 
Flesh and the Devil, that they enter fully and finally into that glo- 
rious contest for souls—their sole and only reasonable service! 
Contest for souls! Wherein is the highest and deepest excitement, 
never followed by jaded reaction! Wherein is perfectest play for 
purest and strongest passion, never ending in sad satiety. Whena 
human soul hath, at last, and once for all, entered into these spirit- 
ual lists and ranged herself upon the Lord’s side forever, against 
the powers of darkness, against spiritual wickedness in high places, 


_ against the shadows of time and sense with which—like the Prince 


in Tennyson’s verse—so many of us wage weary and bootless war- 
fare ; when she sees clearly and constantly the prize for which she 
fights, when she loses not at all the sense of the worth of that 
prize, then, and not till then, does she—do you and I, my sister— 


really and truly believe in missions. 


And then we do. Then that time and effort and money we 
before thought well spent in adding all pleasant accessories to our 


comfort, whether from the luxurious beauty of costly clothing, or 


from dainty fare, or rich household furniture, from costly equipages, 


or lovely pictures upon our walls—we shall feel ill spent in com- 


parison to the work it might have done for souls beyond the seas. 
Then we shall easily forego the luxury of emotion that revels in 
the eloquence of big meetings and the tragedy of parting scenes 
and fond farewells—too often food for that in us which any first 
class theatre could supply—and shall find a better end of feeling 
and thought in those dry, every day duties which serve to keep 
active and constant our practical missionary enterprises, staying up 
the hands of those who go, and stirring up the hearts of those who 
stay. Such a belief in missions casts its calm vision through the 
telescope of faith, pierces far beyond the nebula of sight, and grasps 
the secrets of God’s suns and systems of power and mercy toward 
the race for whom He sent His Son to die. Such a belief in mis- 
sions makes converts. Nay, with such a belief within, you cannot 
fail to make converts. The contagion of faith is far more _power- 
ful than the contagion of unbelief. Unbelief is, indeed, a strong 
and subtle malaria, and never so powerful to spread doubt and 
death as when it escapes from the decay of the dead faith ina 
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heart that once believed. But faith is a mighty magnetism whose 
electric currents charged from the lightnings of God’s love, can 
expel the malaria of unbelief and hunt to its last corner the dead- 
liest doubt the human heart can harbor. No man or woman ever 
repeated to an unbeliever’s ears that call, “ Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to the whole creation’’—himself thrilling 
responsive to it in every fibre, who did not find a listener or win a 
recruit. Men and women are ready for nothing so much as fo 
believe. But they must believe by means of a Belever. When 
Joan of Arc was asked the secret of her military tactics and victo- 


ries, she replied, ‘I bid my soldiers rush boldly in among the 
English; and [ rush in myself!’ This is the whole secret, my 


sisters! Are we inthe first ranks ourselves? Has our belief in 
Missions carried us to the heart of the work ourselves? If so we 
need not ask how we shall interest others. Our faith will infect 
them by a law as changeless as that of attraction. 


2. The limitation of our question to Gzz/s, implies some regar 
to the sex; some reference to the special forces to be enlisted in 


benevolent and christian work, from the laying of woman’s hand 


on the lever. In matters of organization and execution the ener- 


gies of women, in these days, have come conspicuously to the 


front. They are reckoned as formative forces in the great charities 
and philanthropies of the world. Are we to infer from this that 
the women of the nineteenth century are a new-evolution from the 
femininities that have preceded her—a final Fittest which is to sur- 
vive? Has there all at once sprung upon these latter days a 
Minerva of intellect and power, sprouted from the teeming brains 
of all our nodding Joves? Has woman, on a sudden, acquired 
some virile power never before possessed, that she now works with 
efficiency and success in fields demanding virile force? Not so at 
all, only a force, old as the world and changeless as nature, has | 
now been utikzed. The result only is new. Electricity existed 
and flashed its fires from convulsed skies ona lightning scathed | 
nature and a superstition scared humanity, long before it entered 


_ into the human mind to apply this awful force to other uses, devise 


ways whereby to lead it, lamb like, into chosen channels, to make 
it subserve his manifold wants, to join it, as the very mightiest and 
most manifold known agency for service, to all the machineries 
that bless our lame and impotent humanity in material ways. 


_ Steam had boiled tea-kettles long enough before it was discovered that it could run 
a train of cars and vitalize an iron horse, Discovery and application, not invention, 
wrought the miracle. There is nothing new here. 


And so, in these days, the most powerful engine for working, in the paths of 
human progress, the supreme energy of human nature, is a woman’s heart ! 
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Who will name a greater locomotive force? Goethe closed his wondrous Faust 


: with the words, ‘‘ Ever the woman-soul leadeth us on!” 


And he speaks truly. Let the fires once be kindled in this mighty motor, let it be 


Somewhere! 


started on its track, and the thing that couples to it will go 


This supreme energy, among the forces of the world is no new thing. Have we 
not known and seen and used it in our womanhood, or wifehood, or motherhood, or 


sisterhood, or daughterhood? Have we need that a mother or a wife of a Garfield 


shall teach us what a mother of the Gracchi, a wife of Coriolanus, a daughter of Vir- 
ginius, taught us long ago. Nay, the force we know well. The roads upon which it 
is run are the new thing. It is in these days that men and women have laid a track 
from the boudoir, and the drawing-room, and the kitchen, and the nursery, in order 
that these mighty energies of the christian woman’s heart might roll out thither to bless 


the world with the Christ-led lightnings of its love. And it has rolled out thither its 


wealth of practical loving kindness to the sore and suffering, to the hungry and thirsty 
and naked, to the sick and in prison of body and soul, at home and abroad. Take 
some catalogue of the charities of some great city and see how many of these beneficent 
and saving enterprises have before them the word “ Woman’s!’’ Look at the wonder- 
ful way in which the woman's hand has laid a death-grip on that monster, let loose and 
licensed by our best civilization, sanctioned by our best Christian governments—a/cohol / 
See how the same small hand is stretched in menace at the monster, Mormonism, flour- 
ishing rankly in the broad day of the same splendid civilization, the same Christian 
government! Nay, to look at the records of Woman’s Mission Boards in these latter 
years, devising liberally, executing wisely in independent action, were nearer and better 


illustration. The Christian woman’s heart, fired with the love of Christ, is the best 


and most powerful locomotive energy under the sun. That heart, large enough for the 
anguish and the rapture of motherhood, is none too small to yearn over, and to go out 
after, all the children of that great Heart that broke itself in the anguish of Gethsemane, 


in the agony of Calvary—Heart, maternal in its loving kindness, summing in its com- 


plete dual humanity all virile and all feminine forces, root and sap of that divinest 
“ Ewigwetbliche’’ whieh leadeth us ever on and on! (Faust, Part II. conclusion. ) 

We must, then, approach our girls with this belief in them. A belief which yokes 
this Christ-like e¢erna/-womanly to the car of human progress. A belief which lays 
luminous tracks from broad mission fields of wretchedness and depravity straight up to 
those sunny places of pleasantness and peace where wives, and mothers, sisters and 
daughters, minister the bounties of Christian womanhood to those at their own fireside. 


_A belief which shall work into the very fibre of their thought and feeling the truth that 


she who can love and labor and have care outside the charmed circle of the home, is, 
thereby, thrice qualified to wofk and love therein. Far richer, wiser and_ better, hn 
wifehood and motherhood, by a law of love transcending any finite limits, than hers 
whose false philosophy and sickly ethics contracts the circle of her feeling, thought 
and work, to the circumference which includes just one man with his meals and stock- 
ings, and from one to a dozen children with their meals and stockings, and says: Thus 
far and no farther! Applying a// the steam she can generate to the sole, central mission 
of her life—to boil the tea kettle! We must ourselves believe that, in this year of 
grace, there is set before every girl born into Christendom an open door which no man 


can shut; that, as never before, there is now poured upon womanhood, whether wife- 


hood or maidenhood, sisterhood or daughterhood, an oil of baptism into a new name, 
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even that of help-meet to that Prince and Master whose inheritance is the heathen, 
whose possession all the ends of the earth! | 

Thus have I indicated feebly the two factors fundamental to the solution of our 
question, «6 How shall we interest Girls in Mission Work?” If my sisters say I have 
skipped the girls, and preached only to them, I plead guilty. I have done that thing, 


and my only apology is that of Luther at Worms—*T could do no other!” Girls are 


rapidly becoming women and need this same belief—belief in Christ and the work He 


came to do; belief in themselves which shall constrain them to yoke their energies to 


this His work, heirs because Hs. From whom shall they catch this belief? Ah, my 
sisters, if you and I, who have passed forever from the radiant ranks of girlhood, may 
yet swing back the golden gate which shuts us out, and turn to meet them as they come 
along our way, ourselves surcharged with the electric tides of those eternal verities 
which alone make life worth living, be sure we shall not fail to inspire this coming. 
womanhood with like precious faith. When to you and to me the dusk and despairing 
visage of the woman over the sea has.as firm a hold on our sympathies as has the bright 


and beautiful face of the girl—product of our best culture and civilization, whom we 


love to meet by the wayside and greet at our hearthstone; when in the one, as in the 
other, we recognize that leading, possible Zwzgwezbliche which only the love of Christ 
can start upon its. proper path; when, to you and to me, who perhaps love art, who 
would give a life time of our best energies to gain a tithe of Raphael’s skill, feel that — 
far beyond the joy of painting a Sistine Madonna, with the immortality of womanhood . 


upon her brow, is the diviner joy of winning a heathen sister to Christ, then, indeed, 


we shall have attained a true belief in Missions, and a true belief in Womanhood. 


[Our able contributor must not be understood as depreciating, in the least, the 
many legitimate ways of interesting girls in Missions, in connection with Mission Bands 
and Classes. Her discussion of the underlying principles, that living faith in Missions 
and in the saving power of the Gospel, must so shine in the faces, and speak from the 
lips, of teachers, mothers and older sisters, as to become an ever present vitalizing force, 
infecting and permeating the minds and hearts of the girls, rather gives emphasis to all 


- proper ways and means for enlisting young hearts in this one great and blessed work of 


Christ’s Church, True, many ways adopted do fail of this result, because they direct 
and fix the minds of the girls on some inferior object, such as mere social entertain- 
ment, ice-cream and other refreshments, letting a selfish motive dominate, and keepin 


true love to Christ and the souls of the heathen quite in the back ground, All such 


ways may be expected to fail of the one object sought. Selfishness can never be rooted 
out of human hearts by indulging and nourishing it. | 

At the same time young minds are especially amenable to right teaching, quickly 
perceive, catch and adopt the real convictions of their seniors, feel ready sympathy for 
the suffering and degraded, may be readily taught to love Christ and make it their 
joyous life work to win the heathen to Him. | 


What they most need is information—knowledge of the present state of the heathen, 


and of the vital power of the Gospel in lifting them up. The gaining of such informa- 


tion should be a main object in every missionary gathering of girls, whether in bands 
or Classes, social parties or sewing circles. And in all efforts for this object the girls 
themselves should have a part. Let the seniors, who preside, beware of monopolizing 
all the talk. At every gathering, girls, previously appointed with parts assigned, should 
have their allotted minutes to describe some mission field, with the help of maps drawn © 
by their own hands, to tell the characteristics and customs of some heathen people, how 
many among them are won to Christ, sketch the history of some Missionary Society, 
tell the story of some John Williams, Robert Moffat or David Livingstone, alternating 
with the slave boy Adjai, now Bishop Crowther, the story of Africanor, Narayan She- 
shadri, Vyenkutrao, or of the little Madagascar girl, who, when left out of a large party 
of Christians who had been thrown down the precipice and dashed in pieces because 
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they would not deny Christ, and the Prime Minister of the cruel Queen turning to her 
ordered his officers to let her go for she was too little to know anything about Christ, 


meekly but firmly replied, ‘I do love Christ, throw me over the rock!’’ Oh, . 


Christian parents and teachers but knew their power, and the power of Christ’s Gospel 

on young minds and hearts, what an army of life-consecrated missionaries would 
speedily occupy all the dark | ‘places of heathendom, and their 800,000,000 of degraded 

and perishing souls would not have to wait twenty _— longer to learn that Christ died 

to save them —Ep. M. R.] | 


III. EVANGELIZING THE WORLD IN TWENTY YEARS. 


We are glad to see this proposal.is awakening thought and 
eliciting expression, whether all the things thought and said are 
wise or otherwise. Inthe Presbyterian Monthly Record of Decem- 
ber, Secretary Lowrie contributes thoughts as follows, viz : 


EVANGELIZING— DISCIPLING. 


“Some writers speak of evangelizing the world in a few years. 
All christians must desire to see the world converted at the earliest 
possible day; but a mistake may be easily made if the theory be 


adopted that this Brest change is to be made by mary announcing 
the gospel message.’ 


Let us break the paragraph here, and ask, in christian love, 


but in serious earnest, do all christians desire to see the world con- 


verted at the earliest possible day? If all christians do so desire, 
must not their desire at once develop into prayers, gifts and efforts, 
which will make Christ and His Gospel known to every heathen in 
the world in less than ten years? If christians really have this 


desire, what can they do, more or less, than to tell of Christ and _ 


Him crucified to all—evangelize all who are unevangelized. And 
if christians “adopt the theory” that if they do this, if they obey 
Christ and preach the Gospel to every creature, God will do His 
part and convert all who repent and believe, what is the ‘‘ mistake”’ 
to be feared? Even if they entertain the hope that more will 
believe and be converted than will actually be the case, what then ? 
Had they better refrain from effort, lest a// may not believe and be 


converted ? or should we work more moderately and take another | 


1880 years to do this work which Christ has so emphatically 
enjoined upon us? 
But what if this proposal to sinialles the world in twenty 


years should be heartily adopted, and christians “should give and 
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go, and pray and work, with a purpose, grasping the work in its 
entirety, resolved to obey Christ fully, and so speak that great 
multitudes shall believe (Acts 14:1); what if christians, under a 
conviction that this work ought to be done and can be done, go> 
at it with earnest enthusiasm and determined purpose—what result 
of such belief and effort is to be feared? Would to God every 
christian would try it.: | | 

If the Missionary in India, described by Brother Lowrie as 
going through streets of towns and cities proclaiming Christ as 
the Saviour of sinners and then shaking off the dust of his feet for 
a testimony against them, is not apocryphal, will he kindly give us 
his name and the towns and cities where he thus testified, and we 
will join him in recommending more thorough evangelization. — 

_ Brother Lowrie continues: “If the world is to be really con- 
verted, we must add to the idea of evangelizing that of making 
disciples of all nations, as our Lord’s words teach us.” But are 
not our Lord’s words “ evangelize” —“ preach the gospel to every 
creature,” as reported both by Mark and Luke? And as given by 
Matthew, are they not properly rendered “teach all nations ?” And 
mean what they may, must not the éeaching, the evangelizing, pre- 
cede the conversion? Would our worthy Mission Secretary have 
us wait for the world’s conversion before we undertake in earnest 
to evangelize it | 

This utterance of the Secretary seems to have been the occa- 
sion of the following felicitous words by Rev. H. A. Nelson, D. D.: 


““ THE DIFFERENCE, 


Certainly it is a very wide difference—that between “ evangel- 
izing” and “converting.” Dr. Lowrie does well to emphasize it. 


Preaching the Gospel to all the people in a city, in a country, or in 


_all the world, is not all that is necessary to the conversion of all 


those people. But is not the preaching of the Gospel (evangelizing) — 
exactly our human part of the work, the very part of the work for 
which we are responsible, to which our powers and resources are 
equal, and which our Lord has left us in charge, that we do it ? 
We have been a great while doing this work (or “ playing ”’ at 
it—was Duff right ?), and we now have data for a reasonable esti- 
mate how much longer it ought to take us. No writer on this 
theme has ventured to calculate what time it will take to “convert 
the world.” None of us assume that every inhabitant of any land 
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_ will be spiritually renewed. Many may hear and refuse to accept 


the Gospel. But what we claim is that those who now have the 
Gospel and believe it, can make all men know of it within a calcu- 
lable time—say twenty years—probably less. Do not let us who 
use these arithmetical calculations be supposed to calculate thus 
that divine wind which “bloweth where it listeth.’ But have | 
we any right to pray for that, while we neglect to do this? 
Obediently doing this, cannot we then—and only then—effectually 
pray for that ? nA 


And these are happily and iad reéchoed by Prof. Kellogg, 
thus 


““PREACH THE GOSPEL TO EVERY CREATURE. 


“ Mr, Editor : 1 have been profoundly interested in the sug- 
gestion that has been thrown out of late in several quarters—that 
the Church of Christ should make it its business to see to it that 
the Gospel is carried to all the world before the present generation 
' shall have passed away. That the Church of Christ as now exist- 
ing on the earth has the full ability, both in men and money, 
for this work, no man can doubt. And if she has the ability, who 
can doubt for a moment that it is her bounden duty? I wish 
therefore to emphasize, both the letter and the spirit, of the words 
of your honored correspondent “ H. A. N.,” in the last issue of 
The Evangelist, touching this most momentous matter. It is true 

‘evangelizing is not converting,’ but it stands in so close a connec- 
tion with converting, that as we understand the Scripture, there is 
no converting without it. Two things stand out in Scripture 


so luminously clear that there can be, andis, no dispute about them. 
The first is the fact that it is the purpose of God that this whole 


world shall yet be subject to His Son. The second is this: That 

God has foreordained the universal preaching of the Gospel as the — 
absolutely necessary antecedent and condition of this glorious 
issue. This is as clear as the first point, whatever may be our 
understanding of the Scripture as to the manner of the setting up of 
the kingdom, whether with or without the glorious personal appear- 
ing-of the Lord. It is clear as the sunlight that the Gospel ‘ must 
first be published among all nations.’ To hasten this work, there- 
fore, is to hasten the kingdom ; to delay it is to delay the kingdom, 


and to prolong so much the more the reign of Satan over this 
sin-stricken world. 


“Ts the Church of Jesus Christ, so rich to-day in gifted men 
and almost boundless wealth, with almost every door in all the 
world thrown open to her in answer to her prayer, is she prepared 
to take the responsibility of putting off the kingdom ? Is not this 
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sublime purpose of evangelizing the world within the present 
generation—suggested, I most truly and thankfully believe, by 
God the Holy Spirit—to be strengthened and encouraged in every 
way, till purpose shall take shape in action, and the close of 
the nineteenth century witness a sublime crusade of the united 
Church of Christ, which shall prepare the way for the speedy 
establishment on earth of the Kingdom of our Lord? We repeat 
the words of “H. A. N.”: This ‘ evangelizing’ zs exactly our human 
part of the work; the very part of the work for which we are re- 
sponsible, to which our powers aud resources are equal, and which our 
Lord has left us in charge, that we do it. | 


S. H. KELLoGG.” 
Allegheny, Penn., Dec. 24, 1881.” 


Meanwhile Dr. Pierson has spoken again, discussing 


“WHAT IS NEEDED IN ORDER TO THE SPEEDY EVANGELIZATION OF 
| THE WORLD ?” 


Without reproducing all, we give our readers his heads, and a 
few sentences which furnish some idea of the spirit and force of the 
whole article. Assuming, as already demonstrated, that it is 
altogether feasible to bear on the “ fiery cross” from hand to hand > 
and land to land, till its light shall shine everywhere, Dr. Pierson 
classifies what is needed to do it under three heads. | 


“1, First of all, the evangelistic spirit needs to pervade the 
church.’ Ue refers to apostolic times, when christians went every- 
where preaching the Word; when a deacon not only preached, but — 
baptized the Ethiopian eunuch; when “to de a disciple was to 


make disciples” ; and affirms: “ We must get dack to that primitive | 


spirit [and practice] before the world is evangelized. No class of 


men can ever do the work for which the whole church alone is 
adequate.” | 


“2. We need evangelistic zeal, that like our Lord’s, shall 
consume, as combustible fuel, every inferior motive and desire.” __ 


This zeal would quickly transform our costly private palaces, 
the jewels of our christian women, all articles of ornament and 
luxury, into the millions of money needful for this work, and, we 
may add, would transform their owners and others too, by the 
million, into self-sacrificing and effective evangelizers, telling the 
Gospel everywhere, till every one of the race is reached. 
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en We need most of all an evangelistic baptism”; to be full of 
the ‘Holy Ghost,’ so that now, as at Pentecost, words otherwise 


weak, shall become dynamic forces, compelling men’s attention and > 


shaking the world. It is not enough to preach the ¢ruth of God, 
without the power of God. We must cry mightily to God for this 
baptism. We must be in live earnest. .This matter of a world’s 
evangelization which is solemnly laid by our Lord on His church, 

is the most colossal business scheme ever put before the people of 
God. Where is our spirit of enterprise? Who of all the hundreds 
of thousands [millions] of our church members, will do and dare 
for Christ and a thousand millions of souls, what men daily attempt 
and risk for gold and gain!” We thank God for these utterances. 


Brethren, there is yet more to be said, and much more to be done. 


Let not those who have spoken so well, stop with words. 


IV. MURDER OF NATIVE MISSIONARIES IN NEW GUINEA. 


This cruel murder of four native preachers, with four of their 
children, two wives and two Hula boys—12 persons in all—by the 
natives of Kalo, a village at the head of Hood Bay, on the 7th of 
March, 1881, has become widely known. From the account of it, 


by Dow. T. Beswick, it appears that the murder was entirely unpro- 


voked and unsuspécted ; was, indeed, an act of base treachery. 
The party were all ina boat, the Kalo Chief having got into it, in 


__ the guise of friendship, and detained it till the whole party had 


entered it; and then the Chief’s getting out of the boat was a pre- 
concerted signal for the attack. Of the whole mission party in the 
boat,—sixteen,—four boys escaped by diving into the water and 
swimming beyond the reach of the murderers. 

The only reason, assigned by Mr. Beswick, for this murder of 
unsuspecting and unarmed Christians, is given in the following words: 
‘The natives of Hood Bay attribute this massacre to the influence 
of Koapina, the Aroma Chief, he having assured the Kalo people 


that foreigners might be killed with impunity, citing as an illustra- 


tion the massacre at Aroma last July, and pointing out, at the same 
time, the great fame that had thereby accrued to his own people. 
The Kalo people have not been slow to act on his advice.” 
Accepting this as the true reason for this cruel and treacher- 
ous murder, a reason all the more likely to be correct because given 
— the natives themselves living in the neighborhood of the mur- 


| derers, it becomes a proper question to consider: Ought these 
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murderers to be punished ? Granting that the people of New Guinea 
have an inalienable right to their homes and territory, and that no 
other people or nation has any right to subjugate them, here is an 
act of treachery and murder inflicted on unoffending neighbors, 
who had come seeking to bring blessings to the people, and who 
had been received and welcomed by them as friends. A greater 
crime than the murder of such guests, is not recognized even among 
barbarians. Is it right for the nation or government, whose subjects 
the murdered Teachers were, to punish the murderers in this case ? 
This question has already been raised, in substance, if not in 

form, and opinions have been expressed. And it is for this very 
reason that we would have it more thoughtfully and prayerfully 
considered. The murdered teachers were in the service of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, and any utterance on the subject by the off- 
cers of that society, we may regard as official ; and might reason- 
oo ably expect it would be made with warm sympathy for the men 
" and women thus suffering in the society’s service. What then is 


ae this utterance? Inthe L. M.S. Chronicle of July, 1881, page 170, 
we read : 
- ‘The Directors have been much distressed to learn, [that their missionaries have 
a been murdered? no, not this, but] that a man-of-war is expected on the coast to punish 
| the people of Kalo for their treachery and cruelty. * * It cannot be too distinctly 
“3 made known to the world that the missionary of the cross does not claim, and does not | 
ay desire, any protection from the arm of government, in his intercourse with barbarous 
4 : tribes. The true revenge for the christian is the exhibition of forgiveness, and the effort 


to bless them that curse. The London Missionary Society has never sought the inter- 
vention of the war vessel to vindicate the memory of its martyrs ; and it will be a most 
unfortunate and lamentable thing if the natives of New Guinea learn now to regard its 
agents as those whose work and whose safety are promoted at the cannon’s mouth.” 


As if to fortify and confirm the correctness of this view, the. 
Chronicle quotes, in close connection with it, the following para- 
graph from Bishop Steere’s ‘‘ Msston Life,” viz: 


“¢ A missionary has no right to go with arms in his hands, and force his way into, 
or through, a country where he is expressly forbidden to enter. Into such countries he 
ought to go, but only with words and deeds of peace, ready to give up his own 
life for the faith, but under no circumstances to take the lives of others. Why should 
modern missionaries consider it such an immense evil to be killed? Is not a death for 
the faith the greatest blessing a man can meet with? Next to this, to suffer wrong and 
be evil entreated was to the Apostles a subject of thankfulness. We can never preach 
effectively the gospel of Christ, who suffered of His own will for us, until we too are 
willing to suffer for His sake. Asking for the punishment, by the secular arm, of those 
who persecute us for our faith, seems to me to be a denial of that faith itself. Yet 
there are plenty of missionaries, and still more of the nondescript people who send out 
missionaries, and do not go themselves, who talk as though, without some sort of secular 
support, missions would be impracticable and almost wicked.” 
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We have given these extracts, in full, that we may abate noth- 
ing from the force of the views expressed, and may rather secure 
for them the full benefit of the “ setting” their writers gave them. 
And yet we are not able to indorse them in this setting. If we 
mistake not, there is a confusion of fundamental principles which 
lie at the foundation of the great question here involved, which 
really resolves itself into many questions of practical and positive 
duty. 


1, First, there is the duty of the church and of the individual christian, to preach 
the gospel to every creature ; and this whether governments favor or oppose. Christ’s 


command was conditioned on the help and protection of no human government. A 


readiness to lose life in His service is an explicit requirement. But this does not 


justify seeking a martyr’s death for the sake of fame, or any personal reward involved 


in it. Such motive would vitiate the act, and make it far from meritorious. Death in 
Christ’s service, to'-have anything commendable about it, must involve self-abnegation. 
Readiness to die for Christ, when necessary, is not more imperative, than is the duty to 
avoid death for the sake of Christ and His service, so long as human prudence and 
foresight can properly avail to this end. Paul’s readiness to be offered (2 Tim. iv, 6) 
was no more characteristic of a true christian, than was his vigilance in foiling the malice 
of his enemies (Acts ix, 23-25; xxii, 25-29; xxiii, 12 et. seq.), or his appeal for pro- 
tection to human government (Acts xxv, 10-12). | 

From this point of view, what becomes the duty of the individual missionary in re- 
gard to the people of Kalo? They have murdered the missionaries with their wives 
and children, to the number of twelve persons. They are believed to have become thus 
bold in their cruelty because the natives of Aroma killed several foreigners the previous 
July, and suffered no punishment for so doing. If, now, the murderers at Kalo go unpun- 
ished, are they and their neighbors likely, thereby, to lose their murderous instincts ? 
Ought other missionaries, with their wives and children, to go at once, and place them- 
selves in the power)of these murderers to become fresh victims ? 


| Is there really anything in the Gospel requiring christians to put themselves un- 
armed and unprotected, in the power of wicked men seeking their lives, in New Guinea, 


any more than in New York, or any other part of Christendom? Is there anything in 
the Gospel forbidding the friends of those murdered missionaries to seek the punish- 
ment of their murderers in New Guinea, which would not equally forbid such an act in 
any part of Christendom ? | 

Shall we be told the people of Kalo are poor ignorant heathen and know not the 


laws in force in civilized nations? They at least know they don’t want to be killed 


themselves, and know it is wrong to kill their neighbors, Paul says they know enough 
to render them guilty before God for every sin they commit. (Rom. i, 18 to ii, 16.) 

Is there any Gospel teaching which should prevent the missionaries, or the friends 
of these twelve victims, from seeking the punishment of these murderers by the proper 
authorities ? Is not such punishment desirable, for the highest good of the people of 
Kalo, of all New Guinea, New Britain, and indeed of all people who come to know of 
the murder? If, indeed, the natives cannot distinguish punishment, as inflicted by them- 
selves, “from mere revenge,” there is all the more need that they have an example of 
punishment, so inflicted, so properly meted out to the persons who are veritably guilty, 
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that their wrong notions on this point shall be corrected, by an example developing the 
elements of strict justice. Do not, then, the same principles which prompt the individ- 
ual christian to seek to evangelize the people of Kalo and New Guinea, also prompt 


him, and require him, to seek the punishment of these murderers by the proper authori- 


ties ? 

2. Again, there is the duty of a government to protect its subjects. We assume 
that these murdered native missionaries were 27 some sense British subjects—either from 
a British annexation or protectorate of their native islands, or from a general supervision 
assumed and long exercised in that part of the world, however imperfectly, or from their 
relation to the European missionaries through whom they became evangelized. In any 


- event, the government whose subjects they were, whether of Great Britain or of their 


native islands, is under solemn obligation to punish their murderers, in the interest of 
common justice. This obligation is imperative, not to be strengthened by the entreaties, 
or weakened by the remonstrances, of missionaries, or directors of missionary societies. 

The law of God is explicit, ‘“‘whoso sheddeth man’ s blood, by man ee his blood 
be shed,” Gen. ix, 6. 

It is in the interest of justice, and of our common humanity, that the proper author- 
ities should execute this law upon those New Guinea murderers, We can discover no 
valid plea for sparing them. 

3. A third consideration here is the relation of the Léadoo Missionary Society 
and its officers, to the murdered Missionaries, and those in like peril, on the one hand; 
and to the people of Kalo and New Guinea, on the other hand. A few of the many 
questions that press for utterance here are: Does this remonstrance against any attempt, 
by proper authorities, to punish the murderers, show becoming sympathy and regard for 
those in their employ, their own brethren in Christ? Is the desire that such murderers 
go unpunished, consistent with true Christian love for the sufferers and their friends, 
and for the Christian workers, whose lives must be in great peril, by reason of these 
murderers remaining unpunished ? Would the Officers of this Society have published 
such a remonstrance against punishing the murderers, had their European Missionaries, 
and a Deputation of its own Secretaries and Directors from London, been the victims ? 

If the savage murderers are unable to understand any punishment imposed, in any 
other light than as “ mere revenge,’ can they understand the forbearance of the Mis- 
sionaries and their Government, in any other light than abject cowardice, or weak- 
ness ? Can such forbearance quicken the conscience or sense of justice, either in the 
murderers, or neighboring savages who come to know of it? Is the love which remon- 
strates against the puishment of such murderers, true Christian love? (See Rev. 6:10, 
and kindred texts.) Would not the spirit that remonstrates against punishing such mur- 
derers, remonstrate, with equal propriety, against punishing any sinner, for any crime, in 
this world or the world to come? Is not divine love always exercised in accord with 
Strict justice ? | | 

But we forbear ; respectfully suggesting that the remonstrance, above quoted, be more 
maturely rokaldived and, with it, the question, whether modern Missionaries are not 
exercising God-given rights, and following the example of Paul, when they appeal to 
government for protection ? 


Since the above was in MS, a most happy illustration of the personal duty and 
self-sacrifice emphasized in our Ist specification (p. 100,) has occurred among the 
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native christians of the Society Islands. Instead of shrinking from such posts of special 
danger, young candidates for the ministry have volunteered to take the place of the | 
murdered missionaries, and in larger numbers than were required. Rev, E. V. Cooper, 
July 28th, writes: ‘*‘ News of the massacre of the Papuan teachers reached us in May 


by the Yohn Williams. Several weeks ago we received, from the brethren in com- 
_ mittee, at Port Moresby, an application for three teachers from the Raiatean Institution, 


On the committee meeting the students, and explaining the circumstances under which 
the application had been made, all the students deemed eligible for the work in Papua, 
very readily offered themselves for service in that part of the Mission field, obliging the 
committee to decide on three of their number by the drawing of lots. The lots 
fell upon Terai, of Tahiti; Maru, of Ruvutu; and Mama, of Raivavae, the re- 
mainder expressing great regret that they could not go to Papua also at this juncture: 
The three chosen by ballot were ordained on Sunday, the 17th July, in the church af 
Raiatea, all the members of the committee taking part in the service. * * It was 
essential, if the teachers were to go to Papua at this time, that they should join the 
Fohn Williams at Rarotonga by the end of this present month at the latest. We were 
enabled to send them on as passengers in the A/a/anta, and we had the satisfaction of 
seeing them sail away.for Rarotonga on the morning of Wednesday, the 2oth July, just 
one week after the committee’s deliberations began.”’ 

Here, surely, is evidence that the Gospel develops its true power among the young 
candidates for the ministry in the South Sea Islands. Had the call come to Princeton 
or Andover, would our young men have volunteered as promptly ? 


—— 


V. ASSAM AND ITS MISSIONS. 


This province, the N. E. extremity of British India, is credited 
with 53,856 square miles, and a population of. 4,132,000. 

It was ceded to the British at the close of the first Burmese 
war, 1826. They restored the Northern portion of it to the native 
Rajah who had been expelled by the Burmese, but resumed it 2 
in 1838, because of his mismanagement. 

Assam and Cachar were erected into a separate adeniniitratinn 
under a chief Commissioner, in 1874. 

Being a part of the lower basin of the Brahmaputra, its soil is 
extremely fertile—rice and tea holding preeminence. In 1874 the 
yield of tea was 11,182,958 lbs. Its beautiful forests are notable. 
Gold, ivory, amber, must, silver, iron, lead, coal and petroleum, are 
among its indigenous treasures. The forests teem with game and 
the rivers with fish. Rhinoceroses, buffaloes, leopards, tigers, and 
elephants abound. Not less than 500 elephants are caught and 
tamed every year. 

The only Missions in this province, so far as we know, are of 
the American Baptist Missionary Union. 

Rev. Nathan Brown (author of the stirring lines, “ My soul is 
not at rest,’ &c., now in Japan) and Mr. O. T. Cutter, a printer, were 
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the first to enter this field. It took them four months to make their 
way in boats up the Brahmaputra, from Calcutta, to Sadiya, which 
they reached March 23, 1836. Mr. Bronson joined them in 1837. 
In 1839 Sadiya was abandoned, and the Mission was transferred to 
Jaipur. The Nagas, a hill tribe, were found eager for instruction, 
_ but a disturbance in which several Khamti Chiefs were slain, kept 
' the province ina state of excitement, and the Missionaries were 
unable to extend their labors. In 1841, more than five years after 


the origin of the Mission, Nidhiram (Levi Farewell, he was called), ~ 


was the first convert baptized. ‘Six months later a second convert 
was baptized. In 1844, 3 were baptized at Nowgong. In 1846, 
fully 10 years from the Mission’s origin, ‘“ the joyful harvest began 
to appear.’ In 1847, 30 were baptized. Kandura, an orphan boy 
of 12 years, was baptized in 1849. “He grew up a good scholar 
and business man, and held an office under government, at Gow- 
hatti, bringing him $20 a month.” This office and salary he 
cheerfully gave up and accepted the pastorship of the church on a 
salary of $7.50. “Can you hold on till some one arrives?” asked 
Mr. Bronson. “My wish is to hold on till death,” was Kandura’s 
reply. This is the native preacher, whose tours and baptisms we 
have occasionally reported in this REvIEw, and who recently wrote : 

“The past two years have been richly blessed. Nearly 300 
perishing sinners have found a sure refuge 1 in the fold of the Great 
Shepherd.” 

Of the hill nee of Assam, the Garos have proved more 
amenable to christian teaching than any other. They are said to’ 
be a bold and fierce people, often engaged in cruel raids upon the 
milder Bengallis. ‘Their eating customs are thoroughly savage 
and most repulsive. * * Cats, frogs and snakes are delicacies ; 
but the choicest dish of all is a dog, stuffed with as much rice as it 
can eat, and then roasted alive. * * Some of the chiefs live 
entirely on beer, and grow fat upon it.” “ They area robust people, 
active, strong and muscular, capable of great exertion and fatigue.” 
And yet it is added: “ They are brave, lively and good-natured, 
hospitable, frank and honest ; and possess that pearl of great price, 
so rare among Eastern nations—a love of truth. They are affec- 
tionate fathers and kind husbands. The women are chaste and 
make good wives.’ 

Mr. David Scott, a civilian, has the honor of some first efforts 
to civilize the Garos, as early as 1822; but his efforts to induce 
missionaries to undertake to evangelize them, proved unavailing. 

The Rev. Mr. Bion, a missionary of Dacca, visited Assam, on 
preaching tour, in 1856, (says Dr. S. F. Smith, though Albert 
Williams says it was in 1861,) and distributed christian tracts. The 
Hindus treated the tracts with contempt, and were on the point of 
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destroying them, when three young Garos came up and offered to 
buy them. It was these tracts, according to Mr. Williams, which 
led to the enlightenment and baptism of the first two Garo con- 
verts, in 1863. The work spread among them, and the latest . 
reports give 9g churches and 9g branch churches, with 8 ordained, 
and 21 unordained, native preachers, and 786 church members, in 
Tura alone, as the result of the 18 years work; while, in the whole 
field, Mr. Williams estimates the Garo church members at 1200. 


The efforts of the missionaries, in behalf of the Nagas, have been 


hindered by repeated political disturbances. In the third volume 
of this REVIEW, page 68, we mentioned a violent outbreak among 
the Nagas, involving the killing of the British Commissioner and 
his guard of some 80 men. Of course the British forces were 
moved against them, and vigorous efforts made to punish them 
for their rebellion. The missionaries were obliged to leave their 
stations for a time, and this at much peril. Of some incidents the 


Rev. C. D. King writes : 


* When we left Samaguting the impression of the officers there was, that the Nagas 
would not make a stand, but would desert their villages and flee to their most impene- 
trable jungles. The opinion of the officers whom we met, before reaching Golaghat, 
was that they would have little to do in the way of bringing the Nagas to subjection— 
more to do in the way of teaching them not to do it again by disarming them, exacting 
forced labor, and enforcing other measures of condign punishment. At Golaghat these 
opinions were steadily undergoing a change, during the whole of our stay there. The 
enterprise was taking on a more serious aspect. News came from the hills daily. We 
iearned that one little village was found deserted and was at once burned ; two or three 
other villages were easily captured, and a quantity of ammunition recovered. But the 
Nagas were fortifying Konoma. The troops already in the hills numbered nearly 5,000 
and there were supposed to be fully 5,000 Nagas, all fighting men, concentrated at Ko- 


noma. We learned that the officers contemplated attacking the place at once. Next we 


learned that Konoma was thought to be too strongly fortified to be safely attacked with. 
out guns, and the attack would be made as soon as the guns arrived; in the mean time 
several smaller villages were being proceeded against. Then came the news that an at- 


tacking party, on approaching a small village, was met by a heavy fire from an ambush 


hardly seven yards distant, and that Lieut. Maxwell had received two wounds, and a 
number of sepoys were killed and wounded. Nagas were lurking about the roads, 


making them very unsafe, bridges were being destroyed, and on the whole a most de- 


termined spirit of hostility prevailed. * * | 

‘* At length every one was appalled to hear that in the attack on Konoma two 
European officers had fallen mortally wounded, two others seriously wounded, and that 
the loss of sepoys had been heavy, and the attack altogether a signal failure. The guns 
were utterly ineffectual against the stone forts which the Nagas had constructed, one above 
the other, across the steep path which was the only approach to the citadel. The first of 
the three forts was gained; but the attempt to take the second by storm was met by de- 
cisive firing and by a perfect shower of spears. Heavy stones and other missiles rained 
down on the heads of the advancing party. The loss was one third the entire storming 
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force. The Nagas were not driven from their stronghold; but during the night they 
deserted the place, leaving an immense amount of provisions, and made good their es- 
cape, only to intrench themselves in a still more inaccessible fastness on the high Baraail 
range beyond,—a place from which it is thought impracticable to dislodge them by di- 
rect force of arms. They must be brought to terms by some slower method. The story of 
such a battle with savages in which two officers and perhaps less than one hundred se- 

puys fell, may make but little 1 impression on most minds ;_ but everything has conspired 
to make this event come home to Mrs. King and myself, and, to a less degree, to all who 
were interested in the new mission we were opening. On the one side are fighting our 
Nagas, the people to whom we were led by so many manifest tokens of Providence, the 
people for whom we were, and are, hoping to spend and be spent. Here is a tribe of 
probably about 200,000 souls, whom we had already come to regard as peculiarly our 
own people; the — sheep for whom we are — and praying, and for whom we 
had begun to labor.” 

Mr. King speaks of his warm personal friends among those who fell in the attacking 
force, and shows a conflict of esteem and affection for both Nagas and British. With 
good reason he calls the uncultured Nagas worthy foes. He writes: “The events of 
the last two months afford apt illustrations of a fact which has been constantly forced 
upon our attention: it is that the Angami Nagas are a people to be respected for their 
stamina. The government in all its previous dealings with them has counted too much 
on awing them into respect for itself by a mere show of power, or by tardy and only 
half-effectual attempts to avenge their most glaring outrages. They have gone so far 
this time, and have taken so many European lives, that the government will probably be 

forced into some very decisive measures. And we are looking on, anxious to see our 
~ sturdy Nagas get a good whipping, and at the same time rejoicing to see how much 
- more back-bone they have than some of the types of humanity one meets with in this 
country.’ This outbreak of the Nagas against the British, and the expedition, to pun- 
ish them, have scarcely been noticed by the American press, but it has involved much | 
expense of life and treasure. 

This Naga war kept Mr. King from the field a whole year, but some work was 
prosecuted for them by Mr. Clark at Molong; and now the storm has subsided, and 
political quiet restored, the outlook for mission work in the Naga hills seems promising. 
Of one village, Merangkong, Mr. Clark writes of a great and sudden change favorable 
to christianity. He says: “ When I visited the village [some four months before] it 
seemed to me as I traversed the principal streets, and saw a string of human skulls in 
front of most of the houses, and evidences everywhere of a people devoted to blood- 
thirstiness and war, that I must be hard on to the regions of the infernal realm, The 
later times I have been there, especially two days ago, seeing and hearing their great 
enthusiasm for christianity, it seemed to me I was closer to the regions of heaven than I 
had been for a long time.”’ 

This village has nominally accepted christianity e” masse, and the influence of its 


action is widely felt in neighboring villages. The reports of the Baptist Missionary 
Union for 1880 gives the missionary statistics of its work in Assam : 


Ordained missionaries,......... 
European lay assistant, . 

Women, (two unmarried),. . . . 
Unordained christian natives, 
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Church members, (natives),. . . . . 1616 
Pupils im Schoois,. . . + + 


Should not these four to five millions in Assam have a larger working force ? 
Should not the 662,000 Baptists of the Union feel the inspiration of results already 


achieved, and ofthe grand opening before them in this field, and at once double their 


gifts, prayers and men, for a population so large and a work so blessed and hopeftl? 


Fa 


VI. LETTERS FROM CHINA. 


From Miss KERR OF THE C. I. M.—The China Inland Mission aims to carry 
the Gospel into all parts and provinces of China, and the men and women engaged in 
this work often encounter much self-denying hardship. A recent journey from Han- 
kow through Hunan to Kwei-yang Fu, the capital of Kweichou, occupied the party 


from March 26th to June 21st, involving perils from storms and floods wrecking their 


boat, and from sickness, as one of the party suffered from small-pox. The character of 
this work, the ruce curiosity of the Chinese, nor less the spirit and bearing of the Mis- 
sionaries, and their efforts and success in conciliating and winning the people, may be 
inferred somewhat from the statements of this brief letter. Miss Kerr writes: ‘*During 
the flood which wrecked our boat, more than a million of taels [a tael is about 5 shillings] 
worth of wood was lost at Hong-Kiang, and five owners of rafts, who lost their all, 
committed suicide. At Lo-si-ping, (our village,) I soon made friends with a lot of 
women, while cooking Mr. Andrews’ food in the kitchen. They asked me to come to 
see them. That day I found several people wanting medicines; every day after that I 
went in and out among the people. They used to come for me early in the morning and 
late at night. They always said they had come to hear ‘ the doctrine,’ or else that they 
wanted me to come and telltheir friends about it. I know it was the medicines, in 
most cases, that made them come to see me, but inany seemed to love me who never 
had medicine. I had learned some more general talk by this time, and could generally 
understand what the women said to me; but that I could make them understand the 
great fact of redemption gave me much joy. | 

‘¢ Every day, latterly, presents have come from friends. I refuse the more vyalua- 
ble, but the vegetables and pork have almost kept our table supplied. The women here 


do not generally bind their feet, and one woman has given me a nice pair of shoes which 


just fitme. The Evangelist preached to my roomful of women more than two hours, 
and Mr. Doorwoe afterwards. * * * | | 
_“ The whole village turned out to see us start, and I felt like leaving home when I 
bade the women good-bye. I could have remained there for a long time, had the way 
been open, but ‘ Onward!’ was the word, and I had to leave them with much prayer 
and love. No one seemed really saved, but many were much interested. I felt so free 
and happy there; there were no rich people in the place, and the nonsensical manner- 
ism of city people was entirely absent. I could go out alone as far as I liked to walk, 
and be afraid of nothing. I do hope the Lord will send some earnest women to reap 
souls there, and in many other villages of Yuan. We passed Kin-yang in Beats, 
and did not go near the city; when we had got right away we went on shore. There 
were some women washing, and when I went to speak to them they ran away—the only 
women in Hunan who did not crowd around me. But when I spoke to them they 
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came back, and we were quite friends before parting. We stayed a night in Yuen- 
chau Fu; next day it was very wet, but a good many people came to see us, and pulled 
down the paper windows. They were not rude, only inquisitive. 

_ « The scenery on the Yuen river was often most lovely, but the land journey quite 
surpassed it. I neversaw anything so rich and splendid as some of the scenes we passed 
high up on the sides of the mountains, with valley and glen far below in endless variety. 
I was delighted beyond expression. 

‘‘ We reached Chen—Yiien Fu early in the afternoon. The coolies always went 
before us, so our arrival had been announced beforehand everywhere we came. We 
found the people here very lively, most unlike the stoical people we had passed since 
leaving Hunan, I got nicely across the bridge, and half-way along the principal streets, 
but when some youngsters caught sight of the inn, where the first animals had put up, 
they set up a howling and soon raised a crowd. One or two of the /iferati caught hold 
of my chair and tried to stop it; I spoke to them and they let go their hold. When I 
got out of the chair at the inn, a good sized crowd was all around the entrance. I re- 
mained on the steps leading up to Mrs. Broumton’s room for about a minute, that they 
might have a good look ; but both Mrs. Broumton and I had to come out again and let 
the people see us.”’ 

The eighty workers of this Mission are, in this way, traversing all parts of China 
and founding permanent stations in the remotest inland provinces. May the sheaves 
they shall ultimately gather be abundant. 

FroM Mrs. YATES, of SHANGHAI, Southern Baptist Misssion. ‘There is a very 
practical and bracing element in the letters of this worker, and a special excellence in 
her views about conserving a ‘* Sense of right and self-respect,” among native con- 
verts. The weakest point in protestant missions generally, is just here—using Mission 
money so freely that native converts and churches take as many years to learn to be in- 
_ dependent and self-supporting, as the periodicals of Mission Boards do, at pome--79 
years, some of them, and still carried in arms. 

Mrs. Yates writes: ‘ Other schools (missionary) furnish everything. This makes 
ours unpopular. But I want to cultivate a sense of right in the first place, and of self- 
respect, in the second. If they are able to feed and clothe their children, why should 
we make semi-paupers of them? And why should American christians, some of whom — 
are having a hard struggle to educate their own children, be taxed to feed and clothe 
those whose parents are fully able to provide for them?” A right view altogether ! 


VII.. REVIEW OF FOREIGN MISSIONS IN 1880-81. 
[Continued from page 41.] 


I1X.—CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
Geo. E. Patton, Cor. Sec., St. Louis, Mo, (See vol. IV, p. 127.) 


Home Strength. 1880 1881 | Year's gain 
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i 1880 ‘1881 Year’s gain 
Value of Church Property . 859,809. . $113,463 more 

Wit) | Home and Foreign Mission 

ii Income,. . . 
fh This shows the percentage of gain in communicants to be 1.85. 


ia ss Of the whole Foreign Mission Income ($6620.53) the Woman’s 
Board raised $2013.68. This ihcome is a little less than 6 cts. per 
church member. 


Foreign Force. 1881 
Ditto among Am. Indians,. ... . 


7 
Women in Japan. . . 
He Ordained and Licensed native Preachers 
my ih and candidates among Indians,. .20....... .20 
Native communicants, about. . 


ae _ There is no gain spparent in workers or results, in the year 
ae here reported. The native preachers and communicants are mostly 
among the Am. Indians. The Missionaries in Japan report 3 ac- 
cessions to the church during the year, but we see no mention of 
sii the whole number of communicants in that Mission. 
He Since the year here reported closed, a reinforcement has been 
he sent to Japan, and the purpose of this church to enlarge her foreign - 
mission work is manifest. “oe 
a The Woman’s Board is developing marked efficiency. In 
ia raising the $2013.68, its entire home expense was $110.61— $83. 51 
: for printing and distributing circulars, and $27.10 for other in- 
cidentals. It closed its first year with 99 auxiliaries and a member- 
ship of 1,500. 
| The Missionary Record, sieniies $139.76 for publishing Re- 
ports, may be regarded as self-supporting, and with proper 
patronage by the churches would soon become a source of income. 
The disbursements to foreign Missions might be shown to 
advantage in smaller items. ‘“‘ Office and all other expense” at 
home is entered, $2423.68. This is for administering both home | 
and foreign Missions, and its proportion to foreign Missions seems 
to be $784.54, the per centage of which on the income is about 12. 


- 


~ 


ry 


i) X.— PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA. 
ii (See vol. IV, p. 129.) 


Rev. Alex. McLean, Convener, Eastern Section, Hopewell, N.S. 
Rev. Wm, McLaren, Convener, Western Section, Toronto, Ont, 
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Home Strength. 

1880 1881 Year’s gain 
Comim@unicants. ...... . 107670... . ...... « 
Foreign Mission Debt. . . $16,558.83 . . $5,392.59 . «$11,166.24 less. 


The percentage of increase in communicants is 4.63, and the . 
foreign Mission income averages BO. 40 each. 


Foreign force. 
New | Cent’l 


Hebrides Trinidad Am. Indians Formosa India Totals 

Ordained Missionaries, .. . 3 | 3 2 
bay . O 2 O 2 
Women (unmarried). . .0 i I O 2 4 
Native Evangelists. . . .0 4 4 
Native Teachers & helpers 41 17 O 30 6 94 
Native Communicants. . 285 go O 300 O 675 
Scholars under instruct’ n 874 


We apprehend that several wives of Missionaries not here 
included, are earnest workers among the women and children; 
that there are communicants in the Missions among the Indians_ 
and in Central India, and that some other figures might become 
more accurate if the Missionaries and all concerned were resolute 
to make them SO. The comparison of the totals for the two 
years is: | 


1880 18381 Year’s gain 
Ordained Missionaries. . ... . 15 I 
2 2 | 
Native Evangelists. . ...... 4 4 
helpers. . .. 99 | 94 5 less 
675 233 «gain 


How much of this gain in communicants is owing to fuller re- 
turns, we know not. Last year we had no returns from Trinidad, 
and still have none from Central India and the Am. Indians. The 
_ apparent gain (233) is at the rate of 52.71 per cent. Inthe absence 
of data for revision, we keep the cost of administration as it was 
last year. The Presbyterian Record, under the able editorship of 
Messrs. Croil and Murray, well serves the interests of this church, 
and has reached a circulation of some 35,000 


XI.—EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH—GENERAL SYNOD. 
(See vol. IV, p. 132.) 3 
Rey. Jacob A. Clutz, Sec., 437 North Carey St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Strength. 1880. 1881 Year’s gain 
Congregations. ....- 1369 1291 78 less 
Communicants ... ... . . 123218 126279 2861 more 
Foreign Mission Income in 22 months... . $32,135.14 
At the rate per annum of. . ($14,070.11) = $17,071.62 | $3,002.51 
Foreign Force. India Africa Totals Totals §_Year’s Gain. 
in 1881 in 1880 
Stations 4 I 5 5 O 
Ordained Missionaries 4 I 5 4 I 
Women—(I single) «5 I 6 4 2 
Ordained natives 2 2 
Evangelists I oO I O 
Other natives, helpers & teachers 99 3 102 7 oo . 
Congregations 109 I 110 1 less 
Baptized members 5423 117 5440 5092 348more 
Communicants 2246 62 2308 (2250 | * 
S. S. Scholars 1822 136 1958 
Total pupils in schools 1284 131 1415 950 465 « 
Native contributions $508.15 $96 $605.15 omitted. 


Rev. Mr. Day finds industrial operations for scholars and con- 
verts desirable in Africa, and gives some idea of his work by the 


following: 
Acres of land under vation, 75. 
Acres cleared during the year. . . . . 10. 
Number of coffee trees growing, . . . . . 17,000 


now bearing, . . , . 7,000. 
‘6 6 pounds gathered in 1880,. . 1,357. 
“ 66 bushels of sweet potatoes . . 700. 


This faithful is holding on bravely at Muhlenberg, 
longing for others to come to his help, that he may explore toward 


the interior and extend the work and influence of the Mission. 


The Southern General Synod is reported to have 


1881 Year's Gain 
162 225 63 
Communicants .. . . 13,800 | 18,123 45323 


Part of this gain is probably from corrected statistics. Placing 
these with the figures of the General Synod above, for tabular con- 
venience, we have 1 in both: 


1516 15 less 

Communicants. . . . . 137,218 = | 144,402 7,184 more 


The year’s gain in communicants here shown is at the rate of 
5.23 percent. The Foreign Mission income ($17,072.62), estimated 
on the 126,279 communicants above, is only 13 cents per member. 
The Women’s Board has already 150 auxiliaries and a membership of 
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4009, and in the two years of its existence has raised for home and 
foreign missions $7,007.93, of which $3,171.78 is for the work in 
India and Africa; and has sent Miss Boggs as its first Missionary 
to India. The Lutheran Misstonary Journal, begun in January 
1880, has now 9,000 subscribers and has already become a source 
of income to the Church Boards. | | 


XII.—EVANGELICAL LUTHERANS—GENERAL CounciL. 
(See vol, IV., page 133.) | 
Rev. B. M. Schmucker, D. D., Sec., Pottstown, Pa. 


Home Sirength. | 1879. 1881. | Year's Gains. 
762 820 58 

C mmunicants, . . . 207,205 223,179 15,974 
Foreign Mission Income, $4,126 $7,540.16 $3,514.16 


Foreign Force. 


Ordained Missionaries, . 3 4 I 

Women Workers, 2 | : 2 Oo 

Native Ordained Pastors, 2 | 2 re, 
ss Teachers, . 7 26 19 
Communicants, .: 17I | 45 
. 335, 536 201 
‘© Scholars under inst’n, 116 201 85 


No women workers are reported, but we see in the body of . 
the report that two wives of Missionaries do efficient teaching and 
Zenana work, and hence include them as in case of other Boards. 
The gain shown here is for two years, and we have made the © 

allowance due, so that in the final table half the gains will be given 
and percentage be reckoned accordingly. 
In determining the’ Home Strength we have taken the ten 
regular Synods as given in the Lutheran Almanac, and to their | 
figures have added the corresponding figures of the German Synod 
of Iowa, and the Norwegian Augustana Synod, as both these 
Synods seem to affiliate with the General Council. 

The Augustana Synod has been making “efforts to establish a 
Mission among the American Indians, but hitherto without success. 
One of the four Missionaries in India belongs to this Synod. The 
chief station of this church’s foreign Mission is Bajahmundry 

(pop. 20,000), among the Telugus of the Madras Presidency, 
India. The district is watered by the famous Godavery River, and 
is in all respects a most needy and desirable mission field. Consid- | 
ering the small force employed, and the short period since the 
origin of the Mission (1869), the results and outlook are such as 
should g-eatly encourage this church, and inspire tenfold efforts to 


supply men and money, with earnest prayers for God's blessing on 
the work. 
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Financial. The expenditures of this Mission are in fullest 
detail, the salaries of native pastors and teachers, even, being 
given, and we find nothing whatever entered as cost of administra- 
tion. We infer that those,who perform this labor do it from love 
to Christ and the souls of the heathen. The German and English 
missionary periodicals, Messtonsbote and Foreign Missionary, have 
circulations of 15,000 and 5,000 respectively, and the former closed 
the year with $927.79 above all expenses. 


XIII.—EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN SYNODICAL CONFERENCE. 
(See vol. IV., page 134.) 
Rev. T. J. Groszede, Secretary, Addison, II]. 


Home Strength, 1880. 1881. Year's Gain. 
1514 25 
Communicants . . 300,000 371,832 10,805, 


In the figures of 1881 we have included those of the ten 
independent Synods, with the independent pastors and churches, 
(omitting the two Synods reported with the General Council). This 
makes the entire home strength of the Lutheran Evangelical. 
churches, Ministers, 3307, Churches, 5857, Communicants, 739,413. 
To obtain the year’s gain we have added the figures of the inde- 
dependent synods for 1880 to those under 1880 above, and thus 
obtained the gain as stated above. This gain (10 805) | in Commu- 
nicants is at the rate of 3.02 per cent. We hear of some doctrinal 
discussions among the leaders of this church which portend un-_ 
pleasant divisions. Nothing would avail more to check or sup- 
plant all evils of this kind than for the leaders, and all the pastors 


-and churches, to turn their attention in earnest to the 800,000,000 © 


still unevangelized, and resolutely plan and work for bringing them 
to a knowledge of Christ and Him crucified. It is the earnest hope 
that this church will soon begin foreign missions that induces us to 
represent it in this Review. The work it is accomplishing in this 
country, in Home Missions, is worthy of all praise, but “ this ought 
ye to have done, and not leave the other, work for the heathen, 
undone.” 


XIV.—CoONGREGATIONALISTS. A.B.C.F.M. 
(See vol. IV., p. 135.) 


Rev. N. G. Clarke, Cor. Sec—see other officers under Cost of Administration. 


Home Strength. 1880 Year’s Gain. 


Churches,. ..... 3674 3745 71 
3585 3713 128 
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I 880 Year's Gain. 


382,920 384.332 1,412 
In §. Schools, ......- 437,505 444,628 7,123 
Foreign Mission Income, .. . $613.539.51 $691,245.16 $77,705.65 
Debt at close of year,. . . . $14,322.47 $2,059.29 $12,273.18 less. 


The year’s gain in communicants (1412) is at the rate of 0.36 
(3,6; of 1) per cent. 
The foreign Mission income consists of 


Interest on the General Permanent Fund,. . .° 7,410.28 
From U. S. Government for educating Indians, . 2,110.81 | 
$451,214.10 


The income from the “ Permanent Fund for Officers” ($4,046.- 
32) does not appear in the above items, and the total income and 
expenditure is that much deficient, Would it not be more busi- 
ness-like and better every way, to bring this income from Officers’ 
Fund to account, just as is done in case of the general Permanent 
Fund, and then let each Officer’s full salary appear in accounts, 
indicating, as now, if thought desirable, the part derived from Fund 
for Officers? The actual salary paid to each Officer would then 
appear opposite his name, and thus prevent the inference, sometimes 
made by readers, that the figures now there show the salary, while 
in fact, they show only a part of it. The whole income, including 
the Otis legacy, makes the average per church member $1.77; with- 
out the Otis fund, this average is $1.17. 


Foreign Force. 1880 ) 1881 Year’s Gain. 
75 81 6 
Ordained Missionaries,....:.... 156 | 189 3 
Laymen (6 of them Doctors),.. . . 14 (g Doctors) 19 — 
Women (11 at Hawaiian Islands), . 246 6 
Native Ordained Pastors,.. .. . 142 1 less 
Preachers and Catechists,.. . 425 365 less 
528 1005. 477 more. 
(wher Native ....... 174 206 
Native Communicants,. ..... . 17,165 18,446 1281 
Net gain in . 2490 1209 less 
Percentage of gain in Communicants, 16.96 7.46 9% less 


The net gain in communicants is only about half that of the 
previous year; and yet it is worthy of notice that while the labor 
Of some 3600 ordained ministers, with their army ’of helpers and 

large expenditure, resulted in a net gain of 1412 in Christendom, 
159 ordained Missionaries, with their small band of helpers and 
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$691,245 expenditure, resulted in a net gain of 1281 in the Mis- 
sion fields of heathendom. Should not this contrast be very seri- 
ously pondered ? 

Educational work in the Missions: 


: | | 1880 1881 Year’s Gain. 
Training and Theol. Schools and Station Classes,. 29 22 
Boarding Scnoots for Girls,.. ...... 37 36. 1 less 
Common Schools,. . . ase 8 (709) Pupils 25374 (761) 30,472 (52) 5: og8 more 


From the excellent “ Zadular View” of this Board’s Missions, 
our readers will value the following items. We annex the expen- 
diture charged to each Mission, and substitute Hawaiian Islands for 
North Pacific Institute, condensing the American and Native 
laborers, and showing percentage of converts in pay and service. 


Slot led”| 48 Cost 
Missions. men als = 28 charged 
Zulu Mission, . . 1835) I! 18 4 18I 646; 28.63} 1097] $21,464.76 . 
WestCentral Africa,1880 2| 3 2 : | 21,223.16 
European Turkey, 1858} 10) 15 3 25 188} 14.89, 454! 45,274.07 
Western 198} 1796] 12.19} 4986] 123,204.79 
Central 1347; 2] 12 108; 2880] 4,16; 3652) 40,107.95 
Eastem 1836) 15] 24) 23} 189} 1897] 11.17} 5308} 49,320.10 
Mahratta . . . . 1813! 12) gj 15} 1340] 12.91] 1408] 46,520.85 
18 372| 2591} 15.05} 4261] 40,554.29 
10). 9 163 972; 17.69) $981} 16,805.94 
Foochow,. .. . 1847 a 2 25 215} 12.55 172| 17,183.43 
North China, . . 1854} 14] 4| 23 az 6821... 3.42 152) 72,459.32 
1869} 14) 2! 27| 44 722: 3.47 267} 46,654.34 
. . . 60! 3461} 2.16} 1970} 22,321.56 
Western Mexico, .1872 I I 5 173; 2.80 66} 5,068.03 
Hawaiian Islands, 1820} I0 1] 27} 12,883.12 
159/21} 252, 141] 1,576/ 18,446] 33.03) 33360] 637,073.79 


From this showing it is plain that the Mission most blessed 
in gathering church communicants, is not that which has been 
longest established, or that has most Missionaries, or that expends 
the largest amount of money. The whole number employed as 
native pastors and helpers is 1717, or 9.3 per cent. of all the com- 
municants. The Mission that takes the largest proportion of its 
converts into pay and service is that among the Zulus, as may be 
seen from the 8th column of figures above. Micronesia employs 
the smallest proportion of its converts. Of every three anda half — 
converts among the Zulus one is in pay and service. Among the ~ 
Marathas one in seven and seven-tenths is in pay. In the Madura 
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Mission one in six and three-fifths; in the Ceylon Mission, one in 
five and three-fifths, &c. When such a man as Sir Richard Tem- 
ple, late Governor of Bombay, at a public meeting of the 5S. P. G,, 
before a London audience, states that of the native converts in 
India only one in forty- five is in Mission pay, it is time that the 
actual proportion of converts in pay, be brought to the surface and © 
commended to the study of all. 
| When we consider that many of these converts are women, of 
whom very few are in pay, that most of these paid agents are men, 
it will be seen that one-half or one-third of the male converts in 
some missions are in pay, a state of things which the Missionariés 
themselves must find to be a hindrance to their work, just in pro- 
portion as they become earnest in efforts to render their native con- 
verts and churches self- -supporting and independent. 

Of the native pastors in some of these Missions, a few are paid 
by others, not from the funds of the Mission; but the number of 
such is too small to affect sensibly the above showing. In the Ma- 
dura Mission are said to be fourteen natives paid by their churches 
or by a native home missionary society. Deduct these fourteen 
and it reduces the 15.05 by less than half of one per cent. 

We commend this subject to the consideration of the workers 
in oa missions whose converts are so largely in their pay. 

In the Zu/u mission, much occasion is found for church dis- 
bial: The missionaries speak of “a very serious determination 
among the mass of our church members, to contest inch by inch 
the rules of the mission as regards the selling of females in the cus- 
tom of ‘ Ukulobolisa, and the meeting for drinking bouts.” This 
raises the question w hether these vicious practices. have not been 
improperly tolerated in the past. This mission is 47 years old, and — 
such practices should have become unknown in the native church- 
es, long ago. The net gain of the past year has been thirty-six, 
or 5.9 per cent. 

2. The persevering efforts of Pinkerton to reach Umzila’s coun- 
try, and his death on the route, are reproduced in this Report; as 
also the new attempt by Richards. Latest accounts show that Mr, 
Richards reached Umzila’s camp, was well received and obtained 
permission to establish a mission, and had safely returned to Natal. 

3. The Report on European Turkey gives a cheering outlook, 
though we notice it claims only 153 church members, while the 
Labular View gives 188. 

4. In Western Turkey ‘ ‘perplexing questions arise between the 
missionaries and the native churches.” Some native workers have 
proved unworthy and have been dismissed. To the twenty-nine 
churches have been added 119 communicants, and yet the year 
closed with a net gain of only forty-six. 
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. The work of special interest in Central Turkey seems to be 
educational, and among its institutions the College at Aintab is 


prominent. It has, in all, eighty-eight students, and is a centre of 


much evangelistic work and influence. To the thirty- -two churches 
of this mission are reported 251 additions during the year, but the 
result is a net gain of only fifty. 

6. In Eastern Turkey are items of special interest marking pro- 
gress in the work, among which is, that twelve of the twenty-one 
churches pay the entire salaries of their pastors, and in the whole 
mission were raised for pastors, schools and general benevolence 
$11,306, an increase of $3,755 over the previous year. It is note- 
worthy also that all the additions, ninety-one, to the thirty-three 
churches, are entered as net gain. 

7, In the Maratha Mission four churches of the whole twenty- 
four, support their pastors. The net gain of the year in communi- 
cants has been 138, which is at the rate of 11% per cent. 

8. The Madura Mission reports a prosperous year, and the 
workers speak hopefully of great religious changes about to take 
place. . The net gain to its thirty-three churches has been 165, or 
6.8 per cent. Contributions for all purposes are about $4,500. 

9. Ceylon Mission reports ‘‘a year full of encouragement.” Con- 
tributions for all purposes $2,870.12. Net gain to its thirteen 
churches, 50; which is 5.55 per cent. 

10. Foochow greatly needs reenforcements. The net gain to 
its eleven churches has been eighteen, or 9.13 per cent. | 

11. North China. Net gain to six churches, hfty- four==8.8 per 
cent. 

12. Fapan Mission ‘never had greater encouragement.” Net 
gain to its seventeen churches 208, more than 40 per cent. 

13. Micronesia Mission, even including the Hawaiian workers, 
has a smaller proportion of converts in pay and service than 
any other mission of this Board. The year’s net gain in communt- 


_cants added to its forty-one churches, is 557, or 18.83 per cent ; while 


in all the other sixteen missions of this Board the po s net gain 1s 
only 744. 

The christians on 7. ilies destroyed their war weapons, Jan. 
1, 1881; and yet this did not prevent further fighting. The people 
at the south end of the island seem to have fortified themselves 
with toddy to usurp the entire crop of cocoanuts, so that when those 
from the north end came down to gather their portion, the toddy 
drinkers drove them off, not allowing them to land even. Where- 
upon those from the north end, prepared clubs, went again, and 
desperate fighting ensued. Though the toddy drinkers were armed 
they were nearly annihilated, two hundred of them being killed to 
ten of those from the north wielding clubs. 
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Western Mexico. There is some screw loose in the conduct 
and working of this mission, which we do not understand. The 
Board, in its Report, says: “No adequate reports have been receiv- 
ed for two years; * * results have been so unsatisfactory to the 
Committee, that it has been felt necessary to relieve Mr. and Mrs. 
Watkins of further care, and to reorganize and reconstruct the mis- 
sion on a wholly new basis.” “New basis.” Has it been supported. 
since 1872 on any other basis than that of the Gospel And can any 


‘man lay other foundation than this, new or old? If Mr. Watkins does 
not send full and definite reports, it is much to his discredit. For 
such neglect no missionary is excusable, whatever may be the is- 
‘sues pending between him and the Board. The sacred interests of 
his mission and work are at stake, and they need the sympathy, 


prayers and support, of all whose hearts can be enlisted by the most 
faithful reports. The missionary may encounter adverse influences, 
so as to have to report positive loss, instead of gain, in communi- 
cants. And ye reverses should be reported as well as Arsene 
and success. 


On this case, one of the church papers of this Board’ 's constitu- 


ency says: 


‘In the ‘Editorial Paragraphs’ of the Missionary Herald, for December, we read : 


‘Owing to some difficulties at Guadalajara, Mexico, a Second Church has bees organiz- 


ed, and a native pastor and deacons have been duly installed.’ Why the editor should 


| have made that paragraph we cannot conceive. Was he ignorant of the circumstances ? 


Did he not know that those who went to the (so-called) Second Church were a few dis- 
affected persons, who had neglected their covenant,vows for a year and a half, who had 
been months under discipline, and who hac finally been excommunicated before the so- 
called organization took place? The paragraph further says: ‘Rev. Mr. Watkins 
has resigned his connection with the Board, and is expected to leave at the close of the 
year.’ Well, people have sometimes to be resigned to the will of higher powers. Mr. 
Watkins did resign ; but with the express condition that the Board should assume the 
church-buiJding work he had begun in a suburb of Guadalajara, and pay him the thous- 


and dollars he had advanced toward the erection; otherwise he would be compelled to- 


remain. With this express condition, ‘the Board’ has not heretofore complied, so far as 
we areinformed. The fact is, ‘the Board’ has not been large, wise, appreciative, gener- 
ous and enthusiastic in its Mexican work. Long ago its mission in Morthern Mexico 
was abandoned ; and now it has reduced the mission in Western Mexico, so far as its 
own energy goes, to about the lowest terms.” 

We hope the officers of this Board have not treated Mr. and 
Mrs. Watkins in such a way as will prevent others from taking up 
and prosecuting the work in a field so full of interest and promise, 
as Mexico is. 


15. Spain. Amidst many difficulties and much opposition the 
work of this mission is pressed forward, the year’s additions to its 


_ three churches being twenty-three, or 12 per cent. 


16. In Azstria, too, despite all the complications and hin- 
drances imposed by government officials, the work has been con- 


tinued, and the year’s net gain in communicants has exceeded one 


hundred per cent. 
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7, Dakota is the one Mission of this Board among American 
Indians. There are six less communicants in its nine churches_ 
now than there were a year ago. 

18. The Hawaiian Islands are not included asa mission by 
this Board, though it reports ten ordained and ten female Mission- 
aries, supporting them with grants to the amount of $12,883.12, 
and in the institute they report twenty-seven scholars. Would it 
not give a more correct view of all the work of this Board to still 
reckon these islands one of its Missions, and report all the work 
of its Missionaries and native helpers supported there from its 
funds? The native churches and workers, entirely self-supporting, 
might still be classified by themselves. 


\ 


COST OF ADMINISTRATION. 


‘The total cost of every kind for administering this large 


trust * * * was four and three-fourths per cent.” —Misstonary 


Flerald, for January, 1882, page IT. 
‘In examining this statement we use the ficures of the report, 
varying them only for reasons clearly shown. 


I. AGENCIES. 


Rev. H. C. Hayden’s salary, $3,666.66-+-traveling expenses, $203.23. . . $3,869.89 


Rev. S. J. Humphrey’s 3,000 + * 334.20. 
Circulars, tracts, postage, clerk hire and stationery . ewe 503.08 
Traveling expenses of Missionaries and others on agencies. ...... 334.24 
Rev. E. E. Strong’s service in this department. . . ca ae 500.00 

$3,541.50 


2. PUBLICATIONS. 


Cost of Missionary Herald to mission funds (in excess of receipts,) $4,006.83 


1590 annual reports. . . . 
1500 ‘* sermons by Dr. Manning . 53-48 
Mission Quarterly. . . . 24.85 
Missionary papers for the northwest, "1,200 86.90 
Dr. Anderson’s Histories of Missions of the Board... . . . 981.17 
Missionaries’ letters, tracts, and miscellaneous printing. . . .. 533.71 
| ——_——_ 6,211.87 
3. SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS DEPARTMENT. 
(2.) 

Dr. Clark’s salary, less $1,259 from offi’rs’ f’d $2,241.00+-$1, aco £i, 500.00 
De, $079 -1,921.00+ 1,079 3,000.00 
Dr. Mean’s do., in p’t, less 449. 3? $00.68+- 449.32 1,250.00 
Clerk hire. . . 3,018.68 
Treasurer’s less 1 259 1,259 3,500.00 
3,100.00 

$13,322.36. $17,363.68 


The salaries of column (1) are those charged in account; column (2) shows 
the actual salaries paid to these four officers. We use the actual salaries, 17,368. 68 
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Office rent, clerk hire, &c., in New York Stahl (why not ating 


| 
Cost of admiristration, omitting salaries of business agents abroad, &c., . $37,366.61 


On what sum shall we calculate the percentage of this cost of 
administration? The $240,031.06 used from the Otis legacy was 
in the officers’ care at the beginning of the year, and has been paid 
to seventeen missions in large sums, such as bankers pay for their 
depositors without any charge at all. We therefore omit this 
amount as not properly belonging to the calculation. 


The Donations, Lezactes, Interest, and cash from U. S. Gov. amt. to. - $451,214.10 
To this add interest of the Officers’ Permanent Fund, tee) eee 


From this total deduct the above cost of administration ($37,- 
366.61), as officers should not be allowed per centage on their own 
salaries and expenses, and we have $4s59e$43"°$4he551—=8.94 


per cent—almost twice the per centage stated in the Jsstonary — 


Herald! But does the $37,366.61, as given above, include the whole 
cost of administration ? What about. the large sum the women 
collect and pay over to this Board without any expense to it what- 
ever for collection, and little if any for sending it to the Woman’s 
Board’s Missionaries abroad? The amount received from the women 
as credited by the Board, is $102,037.69. Is it not right to deduct 
this from total receipts ($455,260.42) before calculating the per cent- 
~age cost of administration? This would make the per centage 11.83. 
But if it is thought better to give the A. B.C. F. M.the benefit of the 
Women’s greater economy in administering these $102,037. 69, then 
_ their expense, certainly should be added to the whole cost of ad- 
-ministration. The Women report six items of expense amounting 
in all to $9,770.56. This amount added to the above cost, makes 
it $47,137.17. But another important item has been omitted, viz. 
the rent of mission house in Boston. Though the Board owns 
this, yet to calculate.its cost of administration on a par with other 
Boards and Societies, this rent must be allowed. The /nudependent 
assumes this rent, at moderate estimate, to be $5,000 per annum. 
This added, and cost of administration becomes $52,137.17; show- 
ing cost of administration to be 12.93 per cent:! 
There still remains the whole expense of dusiness agents 
abroad, which is just as really part of the cost of administration as 
is the salary of any secretary or agent in Boston; and we do not 
believe the churches will always consent to let this cost of admin- 


istration abroad remain concealed in a aggregates charged to the 
missions. 
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A paragraph in the the Independent of Jan. 26th meets our eye, 
as we write, treating of this PETCEnIagS, in n which it 1s very Pr 
said : 


“A complete comparison would require us to remember that $1 $0,000 is spent by 
the American Board in Turkey, the cost of administering which is chiefly incurred, not 
in Boston, but in Constantinople, where there are considerable expenses, and necessary 
ones, for rent, treasurer’s salary, clerks, porters, etc., which are all put down in lump, 
and paid in lump from Boston, as *‘ cost of the missions,” and not as * cost of admin- 
istration.’? Put this where it belongs and the percentage takes another step upward. It 
will also appear to some that, as a number of returned missionaries are constantly in 
this country, traveling about, to stir up interest here in missions, perhaps a part of their 
salary while acting as agents should be charged to the cost of administration. as 


The /udependent does not call in question the wisdom of em- 

ploying such business agents abroad. But is it not evident to 
every candid mind that all such expense of administration should 
be distinctly, frankly and honestly stated in the reports ? 
' And just here should be considered the fact that the Peabody 
Gift for model lodging houses in London, England, amounting 
now to $3,600,000, is administered for less than $4,000 a year, or less 
than 5) 0.11 of one) per cent. 

While the above figures under “cost of administration,’ are 
in mind, let us, in sincerest love to this Board and the cause of 
Missions, ask attention to a few of the items. 

1. The cost of the Missionary Herald, to Mission Funds, is 
still $4006.83. And to make it no more than this, $500 of its Ed- 
itor's salary is charged to Agencies,as seen above. Dr. G. L. 
Walker, in the Congregationalst of Jan. 18th, points out how the 
Officers of the American Home Missionary Society manage to rep- 
gia the percentage of its cost of Administration less than it really 
is. Are not all such attempts, in case of Societies with such sacred 
aims and objects, damaging to them, as well as to the officers who re- 
-sorttothem? Is it not patent, toany one who will think a moment, 
that Dr. Strong has far more help, from the other officers, in edit- 
ing the Avisstonary Herald, than he can possibly render to them, or | 
to the Board, by an occasional sermon or address ? 

It should ever be borne in mind, that in the early days of this 
Board when any salary to its home officers or agents was forbid- 
den by the constitution, and the Panopiist was conducted as a pri- 
vate enterprise, its editor being Mr. Evarts, all its avails, above its 
expenses, were given to the Board for the work of Missions. 
When it became the direct organ of the Board it soon became a 
burden on its funds, and the amount that has thus been diverted 
from work among the heathen, to furnish reading matter for people 
in Christendom, has now become hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

2. ‘“ Dr. Anderson's Histories of Missions of the Board, $981.- 
17.” This item sugyests inquiries: (1) For what purpose were these 
books bought? To give to public libraries in Christendom, or to 
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Mission Libraries abroad ; or to individual Missionaries; or were 
they for corporate members, pastors and friends of the Board at 
home? (2.) Is it right for the Officers or Committee to buy books 
to give away to any ‘of these parties, or others? (3) If itis right 
to use $981 of Mission funds in this way, is it right also to use. 
$9,000, or $90,000? Is there any limit to using the Mission funds 
in this way ? (4) If it is right to buy books made by Dr. Ander-. 
son, while supported by the Mission funds, is it right to buy books 
made by other officers of the Board ? by Missionaries, while labor- 
ing in its service, by pastors and other good men at home? Is 
there any limit, either to the authors whose books may be bought, 
or to the amount of mission money that may be used in buying: 
them? (5) To whom was. the money ($981.17) for these books 
paid? (6) Willthe officers, or committee who voted these $981.17 
to buy. books made by one supported from the funds of the Board, 
read again, with due reflection, the vote of this same Board pro- 
viding that “all the earnings of every Missionary, or Missionary’s 
wife, shall be considered the property of the Board, * * that 
at every station the salaries and earnings of all the Missionaries, 
_and all the presents made to them, or any of them, shall constitute 
a common stock for the support of all?” 
There are other and vital considerations which show the un- 
wisdom of this expenditure, but they must wait. 
Dr. Mean’s salary, entered above, is only $1250. Are we 
to regard this (so much less than other officers received ; so much 
less than he himself received last year,) as evidence of a new stan- 
dard of self-sacrifice? Or must we infer that the wish to make 
the cost of administration appear less than it is, has led to the 
concealment of most of Dr. Mean’s salary in the large agoregates 
($21,223.16 and $8,587.90,) charged to the new missions ? 


4. And now that we have the aggregates, showing the expense 
incurred thus far in establishing the new missions in Bihe and Um- 
zila’s country, under the eye, let us again raise the question; Do 
not our Missionaries, in undertaking these new missions, cumber 
and embarrass themselves with more baggage than is wise or 
— needful? The great hindrance, delay and difficulty is always in con- — 
nection with the baggage and means of transport. It was so in 
case of the L. M.S. Mission on lake Tanganyika. But the special 
objection to such large amounts of baggage and merchandise, in 
our mind, is not the delay and difficulty of transport, great as these 
often are; it is rather the false impression these caravans of mer- 
chandise must serve to fasten on native minds. They see the Mis- 
sionaries entering their country with scores or hundreds of loads 
of merchandise, just as all merchants and other travelers come. 
How are the natives to distinguish the Missionaries and their 
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object, from the merchants and explorers and their object? What 
if the Missionary affirms constantly that he comes to teach them of 


God and heaven? Will they believe him? Don’t they rather ex- 


pect duplicity, and believe their own eyes? Is there not reason to 


believe that the King of Bailunda, in intercepting the Missionaries 


and preventing their going on to Bihe, when they started, had an 
eye on their merchandise, and so forcibly kept them in his own 
territory with a view to profit from their baggage, rather than from 
their teaching ? | 

Mr. Richards’ report of his journey to Umzila’ S camp, every-° 
where furnished with abundant food for himself and his large party 
of 50 or more, shows clearly the hospitable character of the peo- 
ple ; and we suggest that resolute efforts be made to have the bag- 
gage and surroundings of Missionaries such as shall help convince 
the natives that they are sincere and true in their wish and purpose 
to teach them the true religion ; that this is their one aim, and the 
little baggage they bring is only for necessary use, and to exchange 
for food and help, when these latter are not given norny by the 

eople. 

: 5. Of the Mission expenditures we notice $40,262. 84 are paid for 
support of returned Missionaries and children in this country, and 
for outfits and passage, z” part; the other part being engrossed in 


the large aggregates (820,466 ; $38,765 ; $64,885, &c.,) charged to— 


the Missions. 
6. The general heads under which these large aggregates are 
charged, are: 


‘© Remittances, drafts and purchases $57, 634. - » (See Western Turkey Mission. ) 


“ Procuring and forwarding supplies, $500. ” / ditto. | 


) May we ask what is the difference between the “ purchases ” 
of this first quotation, and the “supplies” of the latter? Wherein 


are they not identical? And granting that the stubs of bills of 


exchange for remittances, and the bills of lading, receipts, &c., for 
the “purchases” and “supplies” are sufficient evidence to the 
Auditors that all have been properly sent and paid, where is evi- 


dence possible to them, or to others, that the money, purchases and 


supplies, thus sent reach the proper hands and are used for the pur- 
pose intended? Take the $500 for supplies, in the above quotation. 
Are the supplies for the Mission, in distinction from its individual 
members? Then why is not this sum included under the first gen- 
eral head? Are they for the individuals constituting the Mission 
—books for one; furniture foranother, &c.? Then, are they given 
to the Missionaries, over and above their salaries, involving the 
gift of all the thousands of dollars thus used in “procuring and 
forwarding supplies?” If they are not, if the amount thus expended 
is conscientiously paid back to the Mission Treasurer, and by him 
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ait to the Board, then where does such credit appear in the 
published accounts? And even if it did appear, would not the 
debits and credits, however evenly balanced, falsify the total income © 

and expenditure 0 of the Board, by all the thousands of dollars thus 
used ? 

Have not our brethren of the Baptist Missionary Union, in 
entering every item to the name of the person whose salary it is, 
or for whose work it is used, mentioning also the work itself, 
adopted the right plan, and the only right plan, for all such mission 
accounts 

The Women’s Foreign Board, working with this: Board, reports 
89 Missionaries, 67 Bible women, 27 boarding schools and 114 
village schools. For these they have raised, (including Mrs. 
Streets’ gift of $20,000, ) $119,958.56. Both the money (so much 
as has been /paid i in,) and the workers have been included in the 
larger income and statistics of the Board already given. Life and 
Light reports a circulation of 16,800 copies. 

During the year 9 Missionaries and 31 assistant Missionaries 
have been sent to the missions of this Am. Board, and yet, at its close, 
the actual gain is only 3 Missionaries and II assistant Missionaries, 
showing that 6 of the former and 20 of the latter have died, re- 
signed, or been dismissed. Except in case of those who die or fail 
in health, definite reasons for leaving the work are seldom given. 
Of the 13 who have become disconnected with this Board the past 
year the statement of the report in case of some are: 


“Miss Morris (of the Zulu Mission,) will not go back.” 
“Dr. and Mrs. M. J. Davis, of the Sivas Station, have ceased 
‘to be connected with the Board and returned to the United States.” 
“Mr. and Mrs. Scott have withdrawn from the mission and 
been released from their connection with the Board.” 
“Mr. Leavitt resigned.” 
Rev. and Mrs. J. T. Whitney ‘are not to rejoin the mission.’ 
Are such statements satisfactory to the supporters of this 
Board? 
In view of the heavy expense of outfits and voyages, and . 
the salaries and houses of Missionaries, while learning the — 
languages and becoming fitted to preach and teach, is it a light 
matter that so many leave the Board and work ina single year? 
Is the fault in the Missionaries, or in the officers of the Board ? 
Or sometimes in the former, and sometimes in the latter? Would © 
it not be well for both, and most of all for this sacred work, that 
the churches and supporters of the work be allowed to know the 
real cause of the separation in each case? The great loss to this 
work when a Missionary leaves it, after having gained a knowledge 
of the language, and of the people, can hardly be estimated. 
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er ARHION OF THIS Boarp’s INDIA WORK WITH THAT OF THE LUTHERAN GEN- - 
| ERAL SYNOD. 


The Lutheran Missionary Fournal (of January), in no spirit of 
boasting, but to encourage its own church, contrasts its India mis- 
sions with those of the American Board as follows, viz: 


_ The several missions. of the Congregational and Lutheran churches are all in the 
lower part of India, and we put the figures side by side. 


Congregational Missions. Missions. 
$11,0CO 
Members [communicants], . . . . 9,903 
Additions [last year], . . . . 487 689, 


‘‘ The other figures, in the two reports, bear about the same ratio to each other re- 
spectively. The number of American missionaries employed, we count on the same 
basis, including ia both cases, all the workers from America; and the members are 
also on the same basis, viz: the adult communing members ; the additions — the 
adults baptized. 


‘¢ This comparison ought not to make us feel ashamed of our workmen in Salta, 
With about ove-ninth of the men and means emp'oyed, we do about halfas much work ; 


and we are sure those who know our missionaries, and the spirit in which they do their 


work, will not doubt that their standard of admission to the church is quite as high as 
that of any other missionary body.” 


There is one point of comparison which the Lutheran Jour- 
nal has failed to notice here, viz: the date of the beginning of these 
different missions. The missions of the Am. Board began—in 
Bombay, 18137; in Ceylon, 1816; and in Madura, 1834; while the 
Lutheran Missionary Society was not organized till 1839. 

This brief comparison suggests thoughts to which we cannot 
now give expression. One of them pertains to the fact that the 


growth of official and mechanical elements, always injurious and 


repressive of spontaneity and vitality, keeps pace or out-runs the 
growth of the organization; and what is gained by union is too 


often lost by greater friction, and by less. economy of time and 


money. 


XV.— AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
(See Vol. IV. p. 143.) | 
Rev. M. E. Strieby, Cor. Sec., 56 Reade Street, New York. 


This association and the A. B.C. F. M. are both sustained by 


the Congregationalists. Its work among the /reedmen of the South 
is mostly educational. 


Working Force among Freedmen. | | 1880 1881 Year’s Gain 

Missionaries—Male and Female,. . . . . . . 84 89 

5472 


6324 8130 1806 
Teachers and Matrons,. . . ... . 200 230 30 
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Theological 104 
Law | 20 
Collegiate. 
Lower and primary pupils, 8893 

Total pupils, . . . +@. 8,052 9,108 1,056 

Work among American Indians. 
Ordained | I I 

No progress here. Expense $1,703.24. oe 

Work among Chinese. 

Superintendent—Rev. W. Pond, Sec, . . i I O 
Ceased from Idolatry, 180 194 


How many of these are communicants? If none, then what 


is the “evidence of conversion?” Expense of Chinese work, 
$8,858.50. 
Mendi Mission, Africa. 

Ordained Missionaries, . pe ee 2 3 I 

4 4 I less 
er 100 173 73 more 


Expense $12,187. 86. 
Income of this Association, . . 


: $290, 101.81 $529,046.23 $228,944.42 


This gain comes largely from special gifts and endowment 
Funds. 


We notice with much pleasure that one of the large aggregates 
of expenditures in former Reports, is here broken up into items 
filling some two and a half pages. This gives us a better insight 
into the work among the Freedmen, than 20 solid pages of reading 
matter could give. It shows us, at a glance, the kind of work done, 
where (in what cities, towns, etc.) it is done, and by what agents. 
Many of these items are still indefinite; e. g. “ Chapel, Mis- 
sion, Home and School Building, $9,866.19 ;” “ Salary of Pastor 
and eight Teachers and Missionary, $3, 392. 83," etc., but in some 
instances a Pastor’s or a Teacher’s salary is given separately. We 
welcome the change, and hope to see it perfected, to the great 
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benefit of the Association and its work. 


Chinese Mission is given in three items, viz: 


Salaries of Superintendents and Teachers, $6,074.00 * 
Rents of School and Mission — gen’l ex., 1,784.50 
Payment on Property, 1,000.00 


Indians—Missionary, Teachers and Student aid, 
Mendi, Africa: Salaries of Superintendent, Missionaries 
and Native Helpers, . 
Support of Pupils, . . 
Wages paid to Laborers, . . 
_H.M. Ladd, Trip of Inspection, 
General Expenses, 


Famaica Mission. Support of Aged Missionary, ' 


Foreign Mission Part of the Expenditure, 


COST OF ADMINISTRATION, 


1. Publications : American Missionary (23,000 
monthly), 


$7,478.43 
[50.00 
7,628.43 
551.80 


Less received for Advertising,. 


Annual (1,500 copies) 

Circulars, ($219.52) and Life Certificates, ($92. 90), 

Clerk Hire ($839.50), Postage 47); 
Twine, etc., ($34,89) 


2. Boston Office: Rev. C. L. Woodworth, Sec. i. payee 


+Travel $347.96 
Rev. L. Grout, Agent, $900-+4+ Travel, $390, 52, 


Clerk hire, $507, Rent $600, Meet 


ings, etc., #470. 43, 


3. Chicago Office: Rev. J. Powell, Sec. $2 iaeietnaaes: : 


ine 0652.95, . 
Clerk hire $120. 24-+-Postage, Printing, ete. $210. 50 


Rev. G. Pike, Sec., $2,500 Travel, 
$923.00, . 
Clerk hire $53. oo-+}-Ciréulars, Postage, etc. $77. 50 


gs. New York Office: 
Travel $175.90,. . 
Clerk hire $1,710+ Rent $1 200+ Janitor $320. 50, 
Treasurer $2,500-+-Clerk hire $1,008, 
Stationery and Printing, Furniture and Repairs, 
_Expressage, Postage, Telegrams, Cartage, Fuel, 


Rev, M. E. Strieby, $3, geet. 


6. Miscellaneous: Wills, Estates, Meetings, Annuitants’ Bal. 


Expense of Cor. Sec. to England and abroad, __. 


Total, 


It cannot fail to bring 
positive gain, for local expenditures to come, in specific detail, un- 
der the eye of local friends of the work. The expenditure on the 


$5,482.61 
580.80 


1,120.92 
1,034.42 
3,969.11 


$7,076.63 


383.13 
312.42 


1,022.86 


2 847 96 


1,290,52 
1,577-43 


3,182.35 
339-74 


2,823.00 
130.50 


$3,075.90 
3,240.50 
3,508.00 
793-74 
815.76 
1,266.73 
473-43 


$ 8,858.50 


MaR., 


1,703.24 


12,187.86 
500,00 


. $13,249.60 


$8,795.04 


3,513.09 


2,953-59 


11,943.89 


1,740.16 


$34,661.59 
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Omitting the special endowment funds, and citi $238, 
149.52 as the current income of this Association; and calculating 
the percentage of administration as we did in case of the A. B. C. 
_F. M., we find it to be 17.03. 

It seems to us that some of the superintendents’ expenses 
would come more properly in cost of administration, than in cost of © 
working forces of the Missions, thus swelling the above per- 
centage still higher. With this full cost of administration before 
the eye, must not most readers feel that it might be reduced in 
many parts of it, without at all diminishing the efficiency of the 
Association's Missionary work? Is it a fact that its organ, the 
American Missionary, has no paying subscribers, as shown in the 
accounts? And yet the Report says: ‘“ We believe its circulation 
should be largely increased’! We cannot so regard it. An ex- 
penditure of $7076.63 a year on such a periodical, to distribute 
gratuitously to well-to-do people in Christendom, seems to us an 
evidence of weakness and unwisdom—a wrong use of mission funds. 
It is fully demonstrated that missionary periodicals can be entirely 
self-supporting ; even with 23,000 of this, and many thousands of 
others, flooding the country and begging for readers. 

We have a high appreciation of the work this Association is 
doing among our Freedmen, and we feel a very keen interest in 
the enlargement of its work in Africa ; but its cost of administration 
should be reduced at once, and its periodical should win support 
from subscribers or cease to be issued. 


XVI.—American Baptist MISSIONARY UNION. 


(See vol. [V., p. 177.) 
Rev. J. N. Murdock, D. D., Secretary, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Home Strength | 1880 1881 Year’s Gain 
Churches, about:. . 7,616 
Ministers, 5,914 
Communicants, . 662,346 
Foreign Mission Income, . $290,851.63 $288,802.84 $2,048.79 less 
Debt at close of year, . — 6,623.14 11,850.08 2,226.94 more 


“FOREIGN FORCE AND RESULTS. 


Missionaries, Native Preachers, Native Communic’ts, Year’s Gain 

In Asia.  ordn’d others in 1880 in 1881 come’ts __ per ct. 
Burmah, . . 92 31 117 21,594 21,968 374 1.73 
—— . . II 44 1,331 1,616 285 21.33 
temeus, . . 22 34 43 15,660 17,017 1,357 8.66 
“ae, . . . 20 5 22 1,426 1,492 66 4.62 
Japan, .. . It I 9 7 133 57 75.00 
Total in Asia, 170 82 235 40,087 42,226 2,139 5.33 
Europe 463 45,221 47,046 1825 4.03 
Grand totals, 170 82 463 235 85,308 89,272 3,964 4.64 
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The net gain in communicants in 1880 was 1631 inthe Asiatic 
Missions; in 1881 it is 2,139, or 508 more. 

The highest percentage of gain in communicants, in any mis- 
sion field, is in Japan. The percentage for all the missions is 4.64. 
The work in Assam shows encouraging progress, and next to that 


comes the Ze/ugu mission, in which the accession of 1,357, net 
gain, probably speaks less for the growth of the mission than does 


the increase of native pastors and of general education. In com- 
paring these 89,272 living communicants with those in the foreign 
missions of the Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Methodists, &c., 
it should be borne in mind that this same church has some 5,500 
to 6,000 communicants in its missions among the American In- 
dians, in connection with its Home Missionary work. Were these 
reckoned with the foreign work, as in case of some of the other 


churches, they would make the contrast still more striking. 


Of the 170 Missionaries, counting those at home on turlough, 
as well as those in the field, our best endeavors result in finding 70 
are ordained Missionaries, 1 a layman, 46 are single ladies and 
widows, and the remaining 53 are wives of Misstonaries. 

We are never able to review the foreign missions of this 
church and note the large and continued blessing resting upon 
them from year to year, without a feeling of much surprise and 
wonder that the whole church is not moved, by thankfulness to 
God, to greatly i increase its men and money, and rapidly enlarge 
its work in these foreign fields. 


The report, in its “Aecapitulation,” claims 1106 native preach- 
ers, 316 more than are shown in the above table. This is one of 
the unha appy discrepancies so difficult to prevent in mission reports. 
As a first step to reform we must become aware of our errors. We 


have expressed our admiration of the zfemzsed accounts of this 
Mission. It is without exception the most satisfactory account of | 


expenditures that we find in case of any-of the larger Missionary 
Boards. But the cost of administration is large. How much of 
this fault lies at the doors of pastors of the home churches, is a 
question we commend to their very serious consideration. It should 


not be necessary to spend $15,585 of the money given for work 


among the heathen, in special labor among the home churches, to 
persuade them to give. It is as much the duty of pastors to teach 
and train their churches to obey Christ in making known the Gos- 
pel to every creature, as it is to teach them any other Christian. 
duty. There is just as much propriety in employing zzze district 
secretaries to enforce any other christian duty on the churches, as 
to enforce this. And let us take occasion, just here, to co mmend 
the “more excellent way” of the Presbyterians on this subject. 
Some years ago they resorted to this same plan of employing 
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agents—taking their ablest preachers from pastoral work and giv- 
ing them salaries from Mission funds, to supplement the labors of 
pastors in the churches, for enforcing this special duty of giving, to 
make known the Gospel to the heathen. But the better class of 
these pastors became so impressed with the unwisdom of this way 
of using Mission funds, and so impressed with the positive obliga- 
tion resting on pastors to do this work themselves, that they repu- 
diated the old system, and moved General Assembly to take action 
againstit. Their Foreign Board has repeatedly attempted to revive the 
employment of such agents—once, quite recently, voting to estab- 
lish an agency at Chicago—but the Presbyterian church is so set. 
against such agents, that hitherto all attempts to revive them have 
failed; and as to the wisdom of this disuse of agents, it is perhaps 
sufficient to compare the Foreign Mission income of the 581,401 
Presbyterians, viz. $590, 680, without such agents, with the $288,802 


income of the 662,000 Baptists, with #zze such agents constantly 
their churches. 


Our views on this subject apply to the American Missionary 
Association and the American Board and all other organizations that 
employ agents, as well as to the Baptists. There is much reason 
to fear the very existence of such agents does more harm, by the 
excuse they furnish to pastors for not posting themselves and their 


people on Foreign Missions, than the good they effect ad — 
information and appeals. 


The Foreign Mission income ($288,802.84,) of this sii 
divided by its 662,346 church members, shows an average of only 
$0.43 per member. The cost of publications, annuities, agencies, 
executive officers and miscellaneous, amounting to $35,958.95, 
dealt with as in case of the A. M.A., &c., shows that the cost of 
administration is 13.93; and as $59,899.52 of the income came © 
from woman’s societies, involving to this Union no cost for collect- 
ing, and little or none for administering, the Woman’s Boards 
having retained and used cost of collecting and administering, this 
sum ($50, 899.52,) might be properly deducted, and cost of admin- | 
istration be reckoned on the balance, which would raise it to 18. 63 
per cent. We showed, last year, that 21 per cent. of the whole 
amount, expended on the Missions in Asia, was used for outfit and 
voyages; as also other facts of interest, into the calculation of 


which, for this year, we do not enter, as they would vary but 
slightly. 


Krom the partial figures ewithin our reach, we suppose it safe 
to say the percentage expended on voyages, outfits and support in 
America, of Missionaries and their children, is higher in case of 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians, than in this Union. 
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The admirable Magazine of this organization, much improved 
latterly, is virtually self-supporting, charging the Union only 


$250.16 for 463 copies “for file and distribution” —in most marked 


contrast to the case of the American Missionary. 
oe WOMANS MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Of the three Woman's Societies auxiliary to this Union, the 


-1oth annual report of the largest one is before us. This shows 


that it has 975 circles, 329 bands, and 23,383 contributors, with a 
constituency of 2,505 churches. In the Missions, it has supported, 
the past year, 40 Missionaries and 47 Bible Women, giving aid to 
78 schools in which have been 2,310 pupils and 89 baptisms. The 


organ of this Society, the //e/ping Hand, a well managed monthly, 


reports 19,500 paying subscribers, with receipts $630.15 above 
all expenses. 

The income of this Society the past year was $50,010.91; in ten 
years, $331,110.92. Ihe expenditures are given with great accu- 
ey and detail, though we notice salaries of Secretary, Treasurer 

nd assistants, and other home expenses, amounting to $4, 488.42. 

This makes this Society’s cost of administration 9.83 per cent. 
showing how improper it would be for a second such percentage 
to be taken from it by the Officers of the Union. 

The same must be said of the Woman’s board cooperating 
with the A. B.C. F. M. It paid over to the Men’s board $102,- 
037.69. Assuming the $9,770.56 to express the entire home ex- 
penses of that Woman's board, a moment's calculation shows its 

eost of administration to be 9.58, barring all propriety of including 
the $102.037.60 in the amount on which the men’s board’s cost of 
administration is reckoned. 

We may confess to some pain at seeing the home expenses of 


our Woman’s Missionary Societies becoming so large. The one J 


thing greatly commending these Woman’s Organizations hitherto, 
has been the voluntary work of their officers and agents. If this is 
to cease, and they are to adopt the costly usages of the Men's 


boards, we greatly fear serious loss and injury to foreign Missions, 
Why should the churches and their missionary gifts be taxed to 


support fwo sets of officers for one and the same work? And why 
should a work so blessed and glorious be injured and delayed by 
its best friends? | 

On this subject the Gospel in All Lands says: 


‘So popular has this [Woman’s] Work become that * * the danger is that 
Societies will be multiplied to the distraction of energies that have made their mark by 
concentration, and that the friction of the machinery ‘will detract greatly from the work- 
ing force. * * If we go on multiplying Societies, we may, one and all, the Women 


. taking the lead, cry out for deliverance from the onerous and expensive work of somany 


organizations, and welcome a simplicity which we could now use with all the more vigor 
for these ten or twelve year’s schouling ? ” 
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This passing of Missionary contributions through different or- 
ganizations, each levying such a heavy percentage for administra- 
tion, must inevitably bring serious harm to this sacred work. 
Mission to Northern Siam.—The Missionaries in Burmah are 
about to extend their work into Siam. In the provinces of Zim- 
maiand Lahbong,in Northern Siam, are many Karens. Three Bas- 
sein Karen Christians h-ving been sent to visit them, returned after 
an absence of four months bringing glowing accounts that hun- 
dreds of Karens in Siam “ are prepared to abandon their supersti- 
tions and declare themselves Christians.” Rev. Messrs. Bushell and 
Webster, with a fresh party of Karen teachers, were about to start, 
Nov. 28, 1881, to establish a Mission among these Karens in Siam. 

At the same time Rev. Mr. Freiday sends the welcome intelli- 
gence that fruit of Mission labor is beginning to appear at Bhamo, 
the new station on the border of China. He speaks of one Shan 
and six Kakhyens as giving evidence of conversion to the Christian 
faith. 

Of this great work of the Baptist Missionary Union, embracing 
the Telugu Mission with its recent triumphs, we have the warmest 


sympathy with the utterances of Dr. S. F. Smith, after his personal 
survey of all its foreign Missions, viz: 


“The great field of the Telugu Mission is too much for the strength of the laborers. 
They will die under the work, or else leave it imperfectly done. Ongole alone ought 
to be four great fields, with an American leader of each of them, the best and grandest 
men in our ranks, and a body of native preachers such as the Seminary at Ramapatam 
is gradually raising up and bringing to the front. But where are the American leaders 
for the great field? Where are the men for Burmah? Where are the men for India? 
O young men in our American seminaries ! O young pastors of narrow fields and little 
flocks! Have not these broad acres a claim on your energies? Has not the trumpet 
which sounds the alarm ‘ three hundred thousand more!’ a summons for your ears? 
The Master calls from these great battle fields, ‘Whom shall wé send, and who will go 
forus ?’ Where are the teachers to respond, ‘ Here am I; send me'?" 


VIII. FIELD NOTES. 


A CorrectTion.—Our correspondent in Brazil, So. America, 
has our warm thanks for informing us that, to the best of his knowl- 
edge, there is not the least foundation for the statement that ‘‘Dom 
Pedro has offered to pay the expenses of Protestant Missionaries 
who will come and labor in his empire.” | 

On first seeing this statement, we put it by as needing confir- 
mation, and at last ventured to use it only after seeing it endorsed 
_ by several of our most prominent papers and periodicals. It is 
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possible those whe first published it may have had some data for 
it; but our best endeavors to find such data have resulted only in 
learning that Dom Pedro’s government has, in some instances, given 
grants in aid, or subsidies, to help pay salaries to Protestant pastors - 
in certain German colonies in Brazil, with a view to encourage im- 
migration—something quite unlike what is implied in the former 
statement. 

The frequency of such incorrect statements is detneg inn to the 
cause of Missions, and should incite all Missionary editors to greater 
vigilance. If all would combine in rigidly testing their news items, 
and each correct in others what he knows to be erroneous, our 
Missionary organs and statements would become far more reliable. 


ASSOCIATE REFORMED SYNOD OF THE SOUTH.—See p. 41.— 


Since our review of this Church in our last number the deficient 


statistics have come to hand. These will be found in their place, 
in the final table. We are glad to see the Synod’s new Mission in 
Mexico is prospering, Bro. Pressly having organized a church with 
6 native members, and having 50 young persons under christian 
instruction. Mrs. Giffen, the valuable worker of this Church in 
Egypt, we grieve to learn, has recently died. She was so eminently 
fitted for her work, her death seems to involve a heavy loss to the 
Mission and church. 


“ How can we send the Gospel to the whole World in 20 years ? 


‘«¢ My answer is this :—We cannot give any more life than we have. The stream 
cannot rise higher than the fountain. Consequently, to do this work in twenty years, we 


must get more Gospel, more vitality. The church needs filling with the spirit. Let us_ 


steam up what engines we have before we call for more. The church has money, brains, 


_ organizations, rivers of prayer and oceans of sermons, but she lacks in power. This 


power i: the ‘sine qua non’ in missionary work.—A. W. F.” Jan. 30, 1882, Mass, 


True, brother. May every christian heart so see it, and be- 


come filled from the exhaustless Fountain, high enough for all 


its streams to flow over the entire world, and becoming freighted 


with immortal souls, lift them to their true source in God, in_ holli- 


ness and heaven. 


— 


Hitt Tripes oF Inp1a.—These remnants of the SC 
in possession of India, when the Aryans invaded it, some 3,000 
years ago, are estimated, by Dr. Hunter, to be about 30,000,000, 
speaking 200 different languages and dialects. ‘hey are without 
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caste and are found more amenable to the Gospel than are the 
Hindus or Mohammedans. The Santhals, Garos, Konds and Kols, 
among whom more than 40,000 have been won to Christianity in 
the last thirty years, are veetesdand of these aboriginal tribes. 


Tue Rev. Narayan SHesHaprt’s portrait has been presented, 
by a few friends, to the Free Church College in Glasgow “asa per- 
manent reminder to the students of the good fruits of our Mission 

work. 


LecturEs on Missions.—Dr. W. Fleming Stevenson is de- 
livering a course of six lectures in Scotland on 1. The Helplessness 
and Hopelessness of Fleathenism ; 2. The Mission of the Church 
of God; 3. Missionary Epochs ; . Missionary Methods; 5. The — 
Field-conquests and prospects of Modern Missions; 6. The Great 
Appeal. 


Dr. MEARS AND THE Korapoor Misston.—The late Rev. J. W. 
Mears, D. D., professor in Hamilton College, was one of the most 
efficient members of the committee in charge of the Kolapoor 
Mission, India, during all the years of its independent existence. 
His influence availed much in securing both money and prayer in 
its behalf. In his last sickness, when apparently conscious that he 
was nearing life’s close, and his mind turned back for a look at his 
life work, he remarked to a beloved brother who had been a faith- 
ful worker in the same committee: ‘I think we accomplished 
something in helping the Kolapoor Mission to live. We worked 
hard and praved much for it, and it lives.” Yes, it lives, thank God; 
another evidence that the deeds of the good do live after them ; and 
the living and dying interest and prayers of this dear brother for it” 
may well become a fresh encouragement and inspiration to those 

who now pray and work for this mission. 


SERVICE WITHOUT SALARY.—The Rev. Silas Curtis has just re- 
signed his treasurership, after acting as treasurer, secretary, or both, 
in some branch of the Free Baptist Church 38 years, and fora a large 
part of the time wihout salary. 


_ SAVAGES IN Formosa.—Rev. Mr. Barclay tells of a people liv- 
ing in the mountains of Formosa, quite savage in their manner of 
life, and in the revenge they inflict on their supposed enemies. He 
says: “Owing probably to some cheating on the part of the Chi- 
nese traders with whom they barter, they ceased friendly relations 
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and commenced to kill all they could surprise. About a month be- 
fore my visit they had killed one of our church members. There is 
very little of the ‘noble savage’ about their way of operation. Hav- 
ing previously marked some cottage standing by itself and easily 
accessible, they come down in a band by night, surround the dwell- 
ing, and then some of them rush in, kill all whom they find, men, wo- 
men and children, and retire rapidly to the hills, carrying the heads 


of their victims with them. During the first week I was there, they 


killed more than a dozen people in this way.” This hostility seems 


not to be directed against Christians as such, but against the Chin- 
ese irrespectively. 


Baptists iN SouTH AFRICA.—The Baptist Union of South 
Africa is said to have doubled its churches and ministers in four 
years past, having now 21 churches and stations, 14 ministers and» 
evangelists, and nearly 1,000 members. 


CrTEWAYO.—Lord Kimberley is said to have given Cetewayo 
permission to visit England. 


New Zuvu Cuier.—The London correspondent of the Bombay 
Gazette telegraphs to that paper that the infamous John Dunn has_ 


been appointed Chief of all Zululand—the 14 chiefs appointed at 
the close of the war being disallowed, and all power concentrated 


in Dunn, making him king of the Zulus in place of Cetewayo. Does 


the latter's visit to England authorized by Lord Kimberley, arise 


from a wish to have him farther away from the bold spirits in Zulu- 
land who wish to regain him for their King ? 


RESPONSIBILITY OF DiIRECTORS.—With an eye to the recent 


embezzlement of millions of dollars by the bank and city officials” 


of Newark, N. J., the Congregationalist remarks: ‘“ No amount of. 
warning seems enough to induce men to supervise their employés 


thoroughly; * * there ought to be, and might be, a great deal 


closer watchfulness exercised by many business men than there is.’ 

And should not this same stricture be extended to our benev- 
olent and missionary organizations? Do any business officials so 
utterly neglect this duty of watchfulness, as do the churches and 
church courts, which are under solemn pledges and obligations to 
supervise their benevolent and missionary work ? 

Business supervisors, when startled by losses, do censure their 
unfaithful agents and make some effort to have them refund or 
suffer punishment. But where is there any proper censure of their 
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unfaithful sweats by churches and church courts, in case either of 
loss of money or mismanagement, which may entail still sadder 
loss to the sacred work and interests of these organizations? Are 
there any parties, secular or otherwise, so utterly neglectful of duty 
and responsibility in this matter as are the churches to which 
Christ Himself committed the world’s evangelization? 


‘The real progress of the church can never be secured by self-seeking gnen,. * * 
It is those who are willing to bear the cost, to make sacrifices, to endure hardships, who 
can forward the cause of Christ.””—Zondon Quarterly. 


MoNnuMENTS TO MISSIONARIES.—We see it stated that the 
General Association of California has erected a monument in San 
Francisco over the grave of Rev. J. L. Stephens, the Missionary 
martyr, who was murdered at Ahualulco, Mexico, in 1874. Would 
it not have been more in keeping with the spirit of Missions to 
have had the expenditure for this monument take some form of 
permanent and useful service, in or near the place where he suffered 
martyrdom? In case of the Rev. J. H. Morrison, D. D., who re- 
cently died in Dehra, India, in the 44th year of his Missionary life 
and service, it is proposed by his brethren to build a memorial 
church, which is much needed there, and will be permanently use- 
ful, while serving to perpetuate his cherished memory. Is not such 


a monument more sane for a Missionary than a useless pile of 
mason work 


ADAPTATION OF THE GOSPEL TO HEATHEN HEARTS.— The 
Fewel Mine of Salvation is the Story of Christ in verse, in several 
of the India languages. A young Hindu asking a native preacher 
for this particular tract, remote from the preacher’s home, led to 
the inquiry, how he, a stranger, knew anything of this Christian 
tract. Whereupon the young Hindu told the preacher that two 
years before, his father went to a distant market, and met there an 
old friend from another part of the country, who showed him three 
little books, and gave him one of them; that on reaching home _“ 
father sat down to read the book, and became so bewitched by it 
that he lost his appetite, became very sad, andas he read the big 
tears trickled down his cheeks. “ We thought, ” said the young 
Hindu, “ we must burn the book and mix its ashes in water, and 
give it to him to drink, to take the witches out of him. But he 
kept the book so closely by him that we could not get it. And as 
he read, sir, a wonderful change came over him; his tears dried up, 
his face became happy, his appetite returned. But he would not 
go to the idol temples any more. A year ago my father died, and 
when he was dying the Brahmans came and stood about the door, 
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and wanted to come in and get their presents, but father waived 
them away with his hand saying ‘ No brahmans are needed here,’ 
and he would not allow one of them to set foot inside his house. 
When we saw the end approaching, my mother, my brothers and 
I, all gathered close to him and said, ‘ Father, you are dying—you 
are dying; do call on Krishna, for you are dying.’ He looked up 


with a pleasant smile, saying, ‘I have a better name than that— 


the name of Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of the World, of whom I 
read in my little book ; that is a better name than Krishna’s;’ and 
thus my father died, with the name of Jesus Christ on his lips.” 


PRAYING FOR THE HOLy Spirit.—There is a sad lack on the 
part of many, in not more properly discriminating between man’s 


part and God’s part,in the work of human salvation. And no- 


where is this defect more frequently manifest than in our prayers. 
Many pray God to deepen the work of grace in their hearts, while 


neglecting the very things without which it cannot be done. Many 


pray God to convert the heathen, while doing little or nothing to 
make the said heathen know even that Christ has died for them. 
Many pray for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit wich a kind of 
wish that the Spirit may come and convert the world without any 
effort on their part. Ihe following paragraph from the Bombay 
Guardian, we commend to the very serious consideration of all 
such christians: 

‘In none of the apostolic letters written to the sriealalen churches, are Christians 
directed to look and pray for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit,neither does our Lord in 
his letters addressed to the seven churches, bid them seek the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, though some of these churches were in a very critical state and in danger of hav- 
ing their candlestick removed out of its place. There are many solemn warnings and 
admonitions and entreaties in all these epistles, and the presumption is that the Spirit of 
God was with the believers to enable them to obey these instructions.”’ 

‘* At this moment there are probably myriads of Christians on their knees, imploring 
the descent of the Holy Ghost, to whom the Scripture is saying, Arise and do the first 
works ; repent; put off the old man, put on the new man; pay your debts; sell your 
superfluities and give to the needy; speak to your neighbors of the great salvation ; con- 
fess your faults to those whom you have injured in reputation or otherwise; care for 
your poor relatives; show kindness to your servants; in a word, take up your cross and 
follow Christ and be all that you are asking the Holy Spirit to make you.” 


Turk’'s Istanps.—This group of small islands, north of Hayti, 
has a population of some 2,000, and a large floating population, 
coming mostly from the Bermudas, to rake salt, which is their 
chief product and export. Their soil is entirely barren. _ They are 
under the Government of Jamaica. 
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Our English Baptist brethren have a Mission on these Islands, 
conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Pusey, natives of Jamaica. On the Ist 
of August last Mr. Pusey and eight members of his choir were 


returning from a ‘“‘service of song” at East Harbor, when, a little | 


after midnight, their boat sank, leaving the whole party (g) in the 
water. Mr. Pusey writes: “I went down into the sea with a very 


heavy coat and a clumsy pair of boots, and how I am alive this. 


day is attributed especially to Him who ‘drew me out of many 
A Nassau schooner near by saw the calamity and succeeded 
in saving all but Margaret Williams, who perished. 
Of the Mission work on the islands Mr. Pusey writes: “I am 
indeed thankful to state that in every department. of Christian 
work we have encouraging signs of success. Large congregations 


attend every service; our inquirers’ meetings are crowded: our 


monthly Missionary prayer meetings are most delightful and re- 
” He reports Ig recent baptisms; and the annual report 
gives 70 baptisms in the year—total native membership 981, giving 
for the support of the Gospel an average of about $4. Sunday 
school scholars reported are 790, and 280 in day schools. 


THe L. M.S. Institution CAtcurta, Inp1A.—This is one 
of the large Missionary educational institutions of India. In 1880 
it had 750 pupils in regular attendance, who paid fees amounting 


to $5,000. A good number of young Hindus have been converted 


while attending this institution, some of whom have become or- 
dained preachers, while many more, becoming enlightened and 
convinced of the truth, still hesitate to break from friends and 
caste, or have joined the Brahmo Somaj. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND ForREIGN Muissrons.—“‘ In some Sun- 
day schools a practice prevails that is very pernicious. Money is 
raised for missions, and then, by vote of the official board, or of 
the teachers, it, or a part of it, is taken for other purposes—to aid 
the stewards, or to run the Sunday school. This money, when 
given for missions, belongs to that cause, and no one has any right 


or authority to divert it to any other channel. Because the hea- 


then are not present to care for their own money forms no reason 
why they should not receive the money.”—Zzon’s Herald. 

This is well put, and we heartily endorse it. Let not the mis- 
use of funds be one of the lessons taught in our Sunday schools. 


CHARITY THINKETH NO EvIL. — “Our attention has been called to a 


~ Circular, apparently sent somewhat widely through the country, with a map of Africa 
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accompanying, over the signature of ‘ William E. Blackstone, Oak Park, Cook county, 
Ill.,”’ asking for contributions i in aid of the “ Livingstone Inland Mission” We have 
learned, upon inquiry, that the effort in aid of which this appeal is made is under the 
control of what are known as the “ Plymouth Brethren.’’ Most Congregationalists, we 
think, will prefer to entrust their contributions for the evangelization of Africa to a 
society of whose responsibility they are more directly aware, and with whose prevalent 
religious views they are in closer sympathy.” —Congregationalist. 


‘‘ Master, we saw one — out devils in thy name * * and we forbade him 
because he followeth not us.” 

But Jesus said, “ Forbid him not; * * whosoever shall offend one of these 
little ones that believe in me,” &c. Mark ix. 38-42. 


THE AM. BIBLE SOCIETY’S Accounts.—“A friend writes us as if we were “insin- 
uating’’ against the American Bible Society, and exhorts us to “say what we mean.” — 


_ We are sorry if we have failed to make our meaning clear touching that Suciety—as at 


present situated. We mean to say, as distinctly as we know how to say them, these 
four things, viz: (1) that we exceedingly disapprove the past policy pursued by that 
organization, of reticence as to its financial affairs; (2) that we regard the spirit in 
which late criticisms upon its conduct of its business have been replied to by:its mana- 


gers as offensive in point of taste, and objectionable, as addressed by a society adminis- 


tering a great public trust to the public using it for that trust; (3) that—without having 
formed any full opinion of our own as to its present financial condition—it is clear to us 


that, as matters now stand, it is absolutely essential that its pecuniary standing and his- 


tory be investigated by an inquest of experts in whom the entire Christian public can 
have full confidence; and (4) that, pending such examination, we cannot advise the 
benevolent to contribute to its funds. If this be “ insinuation,’’ make the most of it.”— 
The Congregationalist. 
_ The MIsstIONARY REVIEW is known to be in favor of the fullest and most carefully 
itemized accounts by all benevolent, Missionary and Bible societies. But why con- 
démn the Bible Society alone for its ‘reticence as to its financial affairs,’ when most 
of our Missionary and benevolent organizations are equally, or still more, reticent. A 
friend, calling our attention to the above extract, remarks: ‘Surely the editor of the 
Congregationalist must have a ‘sore head!’ And yet the soundest head and most 
loving heart may well insist on more itemized and satisfactory accounts from many of 
these organizations. Aggregates ef $50,000, $70,000, and even $112,000, as found in 
some of our Missionary Boards’ accounts, without the items constituting these aggre- 
gates, are of satisfactory. It is not to the credit of their officers to wish their patrons 
to be satisfied with such accounts. The very fact of such accounts being rendered is 
sufficient reason for distrust. Men in earnest to render these organizations as suc- 
cessful and effective as possible would refer to give names and salaries, and all items 
that any contributor could desire, both for increasing the confidence and gifts of donors, 
and for checking unwise expenditures, to which there is almost an irresistible tendency 
in all such organizations, especially in grants, salaries and .perquisites to officers and 
employés. There is no possible check, to such improper expenditures, like the published 
items of accounts, and whenever such items are withheld there is presumptive evidence 
that there are among them some items which the officers wish to keep hid. This _ 
° Feticence > (concealment) cannot be too strongly condemned, wherever it exists. 

Our issue with the Congregationalist, in the above extract, is mainly on two points. 
(1) Let us be impartial; condemning the vicious practice in all who adopt it, and not 
in one alone. (2) Let us not degin our efforts at reform by advising contributors to 
withhold their gifts from these organizations. This should not be thought of till all 
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other efforts are exhausted and prove fruitless. These organizations are needed, and 
we still believe they can be rendered far more satisfactory and effective by milder mea- 
sures than that of stopping supplies. Give them ten-fold more than now, for the sake 
of Christ and humanity; but insist on such accounts and administration as shall render 
these gifts most abundant and most effective in accomplishing the blessed work they 
have in hand. We may not enter here on the ways and means for effecting this desired 
change in the accounts of these organizations, without stopping supplies ; but we present 
it as the one distinct object to be aimed at and striven for by our worthy brother of the 
Congregationalist, and by all who hope and pray for this world’s speedy evangelization. 


HAWAIIAN IsLANDs.—The 56 churches of these islands report 7,459 members. 
Their contributions to foreign missions the past year were $4,428.90; for all purposes, 
$27,642,21. The Sterra Leone native church in Western Africa, holding the same 
relation to the Church Missionary Society of England that the Hawaiian native church 
holds to the American Board, reports 5,351 communicants, and 15.782 native christians. 
It should be noted here also, that of the workers of the Hawaiian native church, g or- 
dained Missionaries and 11 Assistant Missionaries are supported by the Am. Board, 


while the C. M.S. force and work in Sierra Leone seem to be reported separately from 
those of the native church. | 


HinpU HoOKSWINGING AND AMERICAN INDIANS’ SUN DANCE.—The cruel prac- 
tice of Hookswinging, once prevalent in all parts of India, has latterly been held in. 
check by government interdict.. The last time we witnessed it,a man of some 50 
years swung before the monkey god in fulfillment of a vow. On a great festival, at a 
gathering of some 50,000 people, he came before the ido] in front of the temple, just 
outside the gate of the walled town, the priest cut two gashes on his back, thrust a hook 
under the intervening flesh and muscle, the rope attached to the hook was fastened to 
the end of a long timber so resting on a post 15 feet high firmly set in the axle-tree of 
a large strong cart, that the said timber could play, one end up and the other down 
after the manner of an old-fashioned well sweep; and being thus bound to the end of 
the cross-timber, the other end was pulled down, and the victim was thus lifted 15 or 20° 
feet in the air and then four pair of buffaloes drew the cart twice around the entire town, 

the victim thus dangling high in air. When taken down he was unconscious, and dis- 

abled for life. The cruel penance was borne to fulfill a vow he had made to his god, 
that if the said god would bring back his lost buffalo, he would swing to his honor 
on his first ensuing festival. The buffalo was found and brought home by a neighbor 
of the victim, whereupon, regarding her recovery as the act of his god, he was prompt 
to perform his vow. 

There is some analogy between this cruel Hindu practice, and one existing among 
the Indians of Saskatchewan, British North America, as recently narrated by the Bishop 
of that diocese. The Bishop says: ‘* The conjurer or medicine man, has a large tent 
with a pole in the middle thirty feet high, from the top of which ropes are hanging. 
The medicine man then, with a knife, makes two parallel incisions in the breast of the 
candidate, and ties the end of the rope through the two incisions so as to einbrace the 
muscular part of the flesh. The Indian must then dance around the pole, with the rope 
fastened to his flesh, tugging and stretching himself backwards as he dances, until the 
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rope is torn through the flesh and he is thus set free. This is called the Sun dance, and 
it is believed to be an acceptable worship to the sun. ‘For three days and nights before 


the dance, the devotee neither eats, Crinks, nor sleeps, so as to prepare himself for this 
painful ordeal.” | 


BRITISH vs. U. S. MANAGEMENT OF THE INDIANS.—The question has been re- 
peatedly raised, Why do we have so much more trouble with our Indian tribes in the 
U. S.and Territories than do our neighbors across the border in British America? In 
the communications of British Missionaries and Bishops we find occasional utterances 
which, if they do not throw light on this question, should, at least, help us ‘‘to see 
ourselves as others see us.”’ In a recent tour of visitation to one of the outlying por- 
tions of his immense diocese, fully 700 miles from his headquarters, the Bishop of Sas- 
katchewan mentions an incident in the work of Major Crozier and his mounted police 
as follows: * In 1874, when they first came into the north-west territories, there was a 
band of American traders who sold whiskey to the Indians for their furs. Just after 
they arrived at the place where Fort Macleod now stands, Major Crozier was sent by the 
commanding officer, with twelve men, to secure a negro murderer, who was hiding 
about 50 miles from the fort, On the way, he fell in with a large party of these whiskey 
traders, who were well armed, and who, on seeing the police, prepared to fight. T he 
“Major rode up to them, witha few of his men, and ordered them to lay down their 
arms, giving them just one minute to decide. The negro murderer was among them, 
and was the first to throw down his arms; the others followed his example. The 
wagons were searched, and found to contain furs, and a large quantity of pure alcohol 
in ten gallon cans. The whole party were marched to Fort Macleod, and heavily fined, 


for breaking the law of the Dominion of Canada that prohibits the manufacture or sale 
of intoxicating liquor in the N. W. Territories, or even having possession of it, without 


special license from the Governor; and which renders it crim7na/, in any case, to give 
ittoan Judian. ‘The alcohol thus seized was spilt by the police onthe ground. These 
American traders had several posts in the country where they made whiskey by diluting 
and ‘doctoring’ the alcohol. They then sold it to the Indians who gave furs, horses, 


and everything else that was of any value, in order to get the ‘ fire-water.’ They were 


~ thus nearly ruined, when the police reached the country.” 


We wish this dispensation were universal under British rule. 


It is worthy of the 
highest commendation here, however exceptional. | 


Frij1.—In the recent Ecumenical Council, Rev. James Calvart stated that ‘‘Christ- 
ian men and ministers are now living in Fiji who well remember the taste of human flesh 
in their cannibal days! Now there are in the islands 1,132 chapels, 2,733 class leaders, 


2,252 school-teachers, 38,019 scholars, 102,384 attendants upon churches, 23,274 church 
members, and 5,438 on probation. ée 


HomE Mission WorkK.—A forcible plea for more men and money in the home | 


_ work is based on the 586,000 foreigners who came to our land last year to find perma- 


nent homes, and the very rapid increase of population, and consequent need of enlarged 
plans for christian work, in all our western States and Territories. We like the sugges- 
tion that our Woman's Executive Committee of Home Missions, and other similar 
Boards make the schools in Utah, New Mexico, etc., their special charge, and we would 
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have them placed i in the care of the Lota missionaries, quite relieving the central author- 
ities of their oversight. 


MEDICAL MISSION AT AGRA, INDIA.—Dr. Valentine writes: ‘I commenced on 
the Ist of June, and have now eleven students.”” These are all christian converts, com- 
ing from different missions. Dr. Valentine has had long experience, inthe United Presby- 
terian Mission, and latterly in the service of a native prince. 


PERSECUTION.—The recent attempt made to repeal the law of Sweden allowing the 
parish church council to forbid any minister, not of the State Church, to preach, failed, 
and all such ministers are still at the mercy of the State Church parish council. Several 
_cases of fresh persecution have occurred, and one is pending in which the Council of 
Grythylte i is prosecutor. 

Last year an English missionary undertook to preach the Gospel in the Cie. de 
Verde Islands. He was suffered to preach within doors at first, but when some were 
awakened, the local authorities took alarm, and forbade him to teach, preach, or distrib- 
ute Bibles. He has felt compelled to go back to England. 


Loss OF LIFE FROM SNAKES AND WILD ANIMALS.—The snake is everywhere wor- 
shiped in India, as one of the most potential deities in the Hindu pantheon. On first 
reaching India one of the most impressive sights, as we started on our second day’s 
march inland, was a company of some 200 women, all bearing offerings of sugar, fruits, 
flowers, etc., on their heads, and moving in a body towards the mountains where the 
Cobra de Capelli was known to abound in large numbers, for the express purpose of 
presenting their offerings and worshiping these most poisonous reptiles. And yet the 
devotees of these snakes becom: their victims in large numbers. The Government re- 
turns of British India make the Humber of persons killed by poisonous snakes, the past. 
year, 17,260, and those killed by wild beasts, 4,730—in all 21,990. 


_ RvussIAN MISSIONS IN SIBERIA.—The Holy Synod’s Missionary Society reports ea 
income of 600,000 roubles in 1879, and the conversion of 5,000 pagans—among them 
the great Manchu Lami Tapchin, who, on being baptized, took the name of Vladimir 
Baikalsky. He is said to be master of seven most difficult languages, including Sanscrit 
and Latin, and has become a professor in one of the Russian missionary institutions. 


AHMED TEWFICK EFFENDI, who was condemned to death for helping the mission- 
ary translate the English Prayer book, whose death-sentence, at Sir H. Layard’s inter- 
mediation, was changed to banishment, and who subsequently escaped from Chios to 
England, was baptized in London, Nov. I ith, 1881, by the name of *‘John,”’ 

The C. MOS. Intelligencer remarks: ‘* This baptism is a great event. No convert 
of equal eminence has, it is believed, ever been won from Mohammedanism. He was in 
the very front rank of the Turkish hierarchy in learning and reputation. Will not all our 
readers pray earnestly that like the apostle Paul, he “ may increase the more in strength,” 
and prove to be a chosen vessel to bear the name of Christ, by voice or pen, to the fok- 
lowers of the false prophet.”’ 
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CHRISTIAN LITERATURE BY NATIVE CHRISTIANS, IN INDIA.-—The increase of na- 
tive Christian authors and books in India, is one good evidence of the progress of the 
Gospel there. Omritto Lal Nath, a Baptist native brother, was converted in 1870, and 
died of consumption in 1880. And yet his ripe scholarship, mature christian character, 
and earnest piety, are attested by his works published by the Calcutta Tract Society. 
These are, Christian Hymns, in two parts or vols., 5,000 each ; Reconciliation, 3,000; 
The Ten Commandments, 5,000; The Lord’s Prayer, 5,000, These treatises and expo- 


sitions were his voluntary work, after due attention to his native pastorate and mission 
duties. 


PERIL FROM WILD BEASTs IN INDIA.—Rev. Dr. Vinton reports the carrying off, 
by a man-eating tiger, of one of their oldest and best Karen christians, and that the 
same tiger killed three others on three successive days. Another christian had been 
80 ) wounded v* an alligator that he was hardly expected to live. 


Cobia ST. H inital Zulu ex-chief is said to be kept on a farm of some 
2,250 acres, in ‘close quarters from sunset to sunrise, but during the day is allowed some 
freedom, under the eye of attendants. His household is composed of five wives and 
two servants. His annual maintenance is said to cost about $5,200. 


BELIEF IN TRANSMIGRATION.—In our Vol. ILI., page 512, we mentioned this belief 
of the Hindus, when speaking of one who refused to help kill a Cobra lest it might be | 


his own grandfather. A fresh illustration of this belief occurred last year in Cash- 
mere. -A correspondent writes: 


‘¢It is well known that the reigning prince believes the soul of his father, Golab 
Sing, passed into a fish, and that he nearly drove the submissive dwellers in the Happy 
Valley to resistance by i issuing an edict that no fishermen should ply their trade, lest 
some glittering bait should attract his own royal predecessor. The boatmen are stil} 
grateful to an influential priest from Jummoo, who persuaded the Maharaja that the 
important fish never swam far from the palace, and this procured a restriction of the. 
order to that part of the Jhelum river between the first and second bridges at Srinagar.” 


The Rev. J. N. Cushing (Am. Baptist,) has just published a dictionary of the 
Shan language, the result of 13 years’ “hard study.” — 


INDIANS’ CONFIDENCE IN PRAYER.—Bishop Whipple writes: “I am always 
deeply affected by their [the Indians’ ] stories of answers to prayer, which they believe 
as truly as if they had heard a voice from Heaven. It once happened that the 
widow of this good chief [ Nabon-a-Skeng,] was nearly famished from hunger. There 
was a deep snow—they had no food. In their extremity they cried to God in earnest 
prayer. They had hardly stopped praying when they heard an unusual noise in the 
shed. They opened the door and saw a huge black bear. They screamed and the bear 
climbed a tree near at hand. They loaded a gun and killed him. You could not make 
those simpie hearts believe that God did not answer prayer.”’ 


A MONUMENT TO REv. Dr. MoRRISON.—We warmly second the following pro- 
posal : “Memorial Church—lt is proposed to build a church as a memorial of Rev. J. 
H. Morrison, D. D., who died at Dehra on the 16th of September, 1881, in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age, and the forty-fourth of his missionary life. 
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‘¢It is deemed fitting that his monument should be erected in Dehra, where he fin- 
ished his ministry and his life at the same time; and that it should be a church, the want 
of which he deeply felt in his work, and for the building of which he appropriated 
largely of his means a few months before his death. It is believed that not only his per- 
sonal friends, but many Christians also, of all evangelical denominations, both in and 
out of India, would regard it as a privilege to thus perpetuate his memory as the author 
of the invitation to all Christians throughout the world to spend the first week of each 
year in united prayer for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on all flesh. The call for 
the Week of Prayer, which is now observed throughout the Christian world, was issued 
by the Lodiana Mission, of the American Presbyterian Church, in India, but Dr. Mor- 
rison originated, wrote, and proposed it to the Mission for adoption. 


‘‘ Should the amount contributed be more than is necessary for the building of the 


church, it is proposed to appropriate the balance towards the establishment of a fund for 
the permanent support of the Dehra Leper Asylum, the inmates of which number sev- 
enty-five, and are under the spiritual care of the Mission Station to which Dr. Morrison 
belonge’i, Should there still be a balance left, it will go to the uses of the — Sta. 
tion at Dehra. 

—“G,. G, MacLaren, Esq., M. D., Civil Surgeon of the Station, and F. R. Boyce, Eso., 
late Examiner of Public Works Accounts, Bengal, have kindly consented to act with 
the missionary at the Station in accounting for the proper application of the funds that 


may be contributed.”’ DAviID HERBON, American Missionary, Dehra. 
Dehra, India, Oct. 21, 1881.”" | | 


STOLEN FROM A Gop.—A theft of jewelry, valued at 1500 rupees, occurred recently 
in the temple of Shri Vishnu, in Poona, India. They were stolen from the idol god of 
the temple. Such a theft is evidence of waning reverence for idolatry, as well as of 


human depravity. It is easier to destroy Hindus’ regard for their idols than to inspire 
in their hearts devotion to the true God. 


MEx1co.—The at the M. E. Press, the 
Statistics of Protestantism thus: 


Foreign Missionaries, Ordainec and Lay,. . ..... 
Printing Presses, 12. Religious Periodicals,. . ...... II 
Religious literature in 1881—pages, ®. ...... . 6,071,909 


AMERICAN INDIANS.—The Rev. Lewis Gront, iu the Vermont Chronicle, one of 
our most valuable exchanges, puts before his readers facts and figures anent our ‘ Mil- 
itary policy ”’ with the Indians, which deserve very serious consideration. We give ab 
extract, viz: ‘* Had the money spent in fighting the Indians been spent in giving him just 
laws, fair dealings, good example and the Bible, he had, long since, ceased to give us_ 
trouble, and come to be a true and faithful friend of our race, a citizen of our goverm 
ment and servant of his God. For the forty years previous tothe ‘ Peace policy’ which — 
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~ lion dollars and the life of at least one or more white men. 


home on the 21st of December, 
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President Grant introduced, the military operations of the United States against the In- 


dians cost the Government an average expenditnre of $12,500,000 per annum. Forthe 


- twenty years preceding that ‘ policy’ our military care of the Indians in New Mexico 


cost the Government $100,000,000. The Indian war in Florida cost us fifteen hundred 
lives and fifty millions in money, or one white man and thirty-three thousand dollars for 
every warrior that took the field. In the Cheyenne war of 1864-65, it was estimated 


that some eighteen or twenty warriors were killed at the cost of about one and a half 


million dollars per warrior. It is said by those best acquainted with the facts, that not 


a single Indian has been killed by our army at less than an average expense of a mil- 
} And vet these wars have 
never settled anything,—nay, might have been averted had our course always been just 
and wise.”” Though the past is irrevocable, let the future be redeemed by a change of 
‘** policy ” as rapid and thorough as possible, never resting till every Indian shall share 
in all the rights and responsibilities of American citizenship. 


JUSTICE VISITED ON THE SOLOMON ISLAND MURDERERS OF THE OFFICER AND 


CREW OF H. M. S. SANDFLY.—Commander Bruce of H. M. S. Cormorant, has suc- 


ceeded, with the help and influence of Bishop Selwyn, in bringing to justice some of 
the actors in this tragedy. If we mistake not, this case and its influence on the chiefs 
and islanders, is a happy illustration of such justice, in case of murdering savages, as_ 
we urge should be visited upon the murderers of the Christian teachers at Kalo, in New 
Guinea. The testimony of Commander Bruce is: ‘The people in that region have 
been greatly impressed by the judicial character of the proceedings.” 


v 


IV.—FOR THE CHILDREN. 


SUBHA CHAND OF Rona.—This devoted follower of the 
Saviour, who, for the last twenty years, has led a life of labor 
and social suffering for Jesus’ sake, was removed to his heavenly 
1880. He was a respectable 
farmer or zemindar in the village of Rona, in the: district of 
Rhotuck, some 40 miles west of Delhi, and was of the “ia” 
caste, and a man of considerable landed property. In 1860 he 
got a copy Of the Hindi New Westament in Delhi, which he care- 
fully read for months in his home. Being a sincere seeker for the 
truth, he was led to know “the truth as it is in Jesus,” and was no 
doubt taught by the Spirit of God, for his knowledge of the gos- 
pel, when he came into Delhi for baptism, was so exceedingly 
clear and correct that he astonished us with his answers. After 
his baptism he returned home and at once openly declared his 
profession of faith in Christ, which created no small stir in the 
village, and especially in his own home. His wife and children 
left him, and he had to leave his father’s house and his village, and 
for many months he lived under a tree in one of his own fields. 
He was forbidden the use of the village well, and debarred all 
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social intercourse with the people. Attempts were made to poison 
him, but he was made aware of it. All manner of foul means were 
used to annoy him, and, if possible, to induce him to retaliate, but 
to no purpose. He bore all his sufferings for Jesus’ sake patiently, 
and he pkayed for, and preached to, those who persecuted him 
because he had become a Christian. The people cursed him by 
their gods and besought the special deity of the village to kill the 
Christian. His own father had put up the village shrine and had 
installed the village god, and one day, when threatened with the 
wrath of this “Z/akur,” Subha Chand dared to defy the dead deity, 
and when challenged to touch the idol, he with his own hands, in 
the presence of the enraged worshippers, knocked the idol to atoms — 
and said: “ There, that zis the god in which you trust ; if he cannot 
save himself how can he save you.” They were all struck with 
terror, and many said, “If you don't die in a week we will forsake 
the god.” He lived on and on for twenty years, and several in his 
village and in the villages around the place lost faith in idolatry, 
while some of his own family became Christians, and one of his 
sons is now a preacher of the Gospel. 


He spent his life in preaching Christ far and near. He bought 
a camel and took with him sacks of gospels and tracts, and launch- 
ed out into the “regions beyond” in Rajputana, where the gospel 
had never been preached before; and no doubt the seed he scat- 
tered will yet spring up and bring forth abundant fruit. He used 
to pay occasional visits to the se Jas in the north west, and the last 
time I saw him was at the Sonepore avela in November 1879, 
where he preached with power, and spoke as one who felt what he 
said. He was one who had literally given up @// for the kingdom 
of God, and was faithful unto death in the face of very great trials 
and no small dangers and difficulties. He was for a long time the - 
companion in labor of the late John Williams, who labored so 
devotedly in the Rhotuck district, and who greatly helped Subha 
Chand to defeat the attempts of his foes to rob him of his landed 
property. How soon the devoted convert of Rona has followed to 
his rest and reward the laborious Missionary from Wales! I do 
not hesitate to say that Subha Chand was one of the most devoted 
and self-denying converts that India has ever yielded to the gospel. 
God grant that we may see many more such converts from among 
the millions of India, for then may we hope to see the land filled 
with the knowledge of God and the glory of the Lord Jesus. 


—Rev, T. Evans. 


** Scatter freely gospel grain 
O’er the mountains on the plain. 
On the waters, on the land, 
Sow God's seed with tireless hand. 
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Bi In hotbeds of vice and sin, 

| Hh Put the gospel seed-grain in; 


WA Scatter by the gates of hell, 
Hii | And weary not in doing well.” 


xX. AFRICA. 


= 
— 
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Ht A : ITEMs.—The French Consul-General, M. Ledoux, at Zanzibar, reports an extensive 
Ht famine in the interior ; and that the people in their desperation attack and plunder car- 


avans. 

\ | I i Three Jesuit n missionaries have been murdered in their houses, near Lake Tangan. 

} Hl). | - yika. The others who escaped, with much difficulty and peril, attribute the murder to 
| Ht Hi, the calumnies of the Arab slave traders. 
Despite all efforts to break uv the slave trade, it is that aot fees than 50,000 
| | i Mit are annually captured and exported, to say nothing of the hundreds of thousands who 


perish in the process. 

ni i 3 The Egyptian Government has commissioned the learned Rohifs to arrange friend- 
HA ly relations with the king of Abyssinia. 

i } The French plans and aims for developing their colonies and commercial interests 
Wl in Africa seem to be constantly enlarging, The Chambers have voted $1,600,000 in 
I | : subsidies to the railroads—one from Algiers to Timbuctoo, across the Sahara, the other 
Hy 3 from St. Louis to Bamaka and Sego. They have also voted $400,000 for a telegraph 
] from Dakar to St. Vincent to connect Senegal with Europe. The growth of French 
Hi Algecia is manifest from its increasing resources. In 1830 its total exports and imports 
i H did not exceed $400,000 in value. Now they are $63,100,000; and a loan of $9,000,- 
| i 000 is proposed for introducing 200,000 more colonists, and forming 300 new villages. 
WA | The Portuguese Count Andrada, with a party of geologists and mining experts, has 
been exploring the Nyassa district, and is said to have found abundant coal, iron, and 
it some gold. Already the Portuguese have sent in a body of troops, with promise of rein- 
| Hat | _ forcements if needed, and are trying to take possession of all the territory quite up to the 
HT Hh | Messrs, Ladd and Snow of von A. M. A., have been heard from in Egypt on route 
HATHA i to the Upper Nile. At their latest date, Nov. 6, from Cairo, they were hoping soon to 
Hn Hi | start for Souakim. General Stone, the commander-in-chief, well acquainted with the 
Hi ) climate about the Soudan and Upper Nile, strongly advised them to have headquarters 
HAT _ at Berber and not to establish a station at the Sabat, but go on to the Fatiko. Still later, 
HAA Dec. 12, they report themselves at Corasco, Nubia, about to start into the great desert 
the next morning. 


— 


Baptist CONGO MIssIon.—On the roth of August, last, Rev. Mr. Bentley reported 
the establishment of a new station at Manyanga;_ thus making four points—San Salva- 
dor, Mussuca, Isangila and Manyanga—already occupied by this branch of the church, 
Mr. Grenfell speaks of serious difficulties on the journey from Isangila to Manyanga, 
especially in dealing with the Basundi, but hopes in the future to avoid them by having 
a boat on the river. The one object now is to reach Stanley Pool and establish a per- 
manent station there. | 
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The influence of this mission with the King of San Salvador is becoming less, and 
the outlook there is somewhat clouded. Mr. Hartland had been left alone there while 
the other missionaries were manning stations and pushing on to Stanley Pool, Rev. 
Mr. Comber writes from Banana, Sept. 10, 1881, urging that reinforcements be hastened 
so that one or two of them might go to San Salvador. He says: * It is terribly uphill 
and solitary work for poor Hartland, and his hopefulness is being very severely tried. 
I heard from him a week ago, and the view he gave of things at San Salvador was by 
no means encouraging. The poor old King is publicly and privately entertaining the 
priests, and is not the earnest seeker after God’s simple truth that he used to be. Hart- 
land is very disheartened, and does not see the wisdom of keeping on this station when 
he might be more useful elsewhere. However, most of the really good and hopeful 
men and boys in San Salvador are faithful—Matoka, Dom Henrique, Dom Alvaro, 
and Malwu, three of the King’s sons; and a few others—though but a handful. We 
ought to strengthen our San Salvador mission, but it would be very wrong, I am asin 
to abandon it.’ 


FRENCH EVANGELICAL MISSION IN SOUTH AFRICA.—We are glad to see this so- 
- ciety is reinforcing its missions. M.and Madame Keck return to the Basuto field and 
young M. Keck, having completed his studies in Europe, goes back to the old field. 
M. Mabille, favorably known here, from his visit to attend the Presbyterian Alliance, 
now a veteran in the work, returns to the same mission; and with him goes M. Kruger, 
to help establish a Basuto Theological Institute, to educate a native ministry. The 
veteran M. Coillard. also, is about to return, reinforced by two new workers, to prose- 
cute his mission among the Barotsé near the Zambest. 


Lapy HuNTINGTON’s CONNECTION AND MISSION AT SIERRA LEONE.—In many 
American minds Lady Huntington's Connection is a designation limited mostly to the 
times of Wesley and a few subsequent years. We have been agreeably surprised, i in our 
recent studies, to find a Christian church of this name and order existing at Sierra Leone, 
Western Africa, and dating from a period so far back as 1792. 

/ts Origin,—It seems that after the war of American independence, a party of 
blacks loyal to the British, settled in Nova Scotia, and were gathered into Christian 
communities by ministers supported by Lady Huntington. Among the ministers was 
Rev. John Marrant, a colored preacher, converted under Whitfield’s ministry. Finding 
the climate of Nova Scotia severe and uncongenial, some 1100 of these people emi- 
grated, with government help, to Sierra Leone, and began their settlement with prayer 
and Christian services. They were soon forgotten, till two of their number visited 
England on business, some 50 years later. Then much interest ‘was awakened in them. 

John Angell James, speaking of an interview with Mr. Wright, one of their ministers, 
wrote: “I then learned, for the first time, that such a Christian community existed, 
and was somewhat ashamed of my ignorance.” 

The English connection became interested in them, rendering some assistance in 
money aad Christian laborers. The connection, in all parts of Sierra Leone, has 
now 9 chapels, 14 congregations, some 60 local preachers, exhorters and teachers, a 
training institution, 8 day and Sunday schools, and some 1500 communicants. 

They receive some help from England, the amount sent in 1879-80 having been 
about $2,500. This connection, with the Wesleyans, and Church of England forces, im 
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Sierre Leone and its neighborhood, ought to render very efficient help in evangelizing 
the adjacent portions of Africa. | 


THE SLAVE AND GOLD Coast MiIssions.—The Bremen Society Mission, east of 


the Volta, has recently lost two of its most valuable workers—Messrs. Wegmann and 


Hornberger. The latter was Superintendent of the mission, and had labored in it 
some twenty years, proving a most efficient and successful worker. His memory will 


_ long live among the Ewe people. 


The Basle mission, on the Gold Coast, has recently been severely afflicted in the 
death of five of its laborers—Ochsner, Alphons Schmidt and his wife, and her two 
brothers, Bags and Ernst Preiswerk. These two brothers were lay workers, one a car- 
penter and the other a merchant, devoting their time and energies to the work with 
much consecration. When the aged Preiswerk heard of the death ot these three child- 
ren his exclamation was: ‘*We must not retreat, who will be baptized for the dead, and 
take their places ?”’ | 


\ 


LIBERIA.—We are sorry to see the extreme bitterness of Liberia towards the Gov- 
ernment of Sierra Leone. The West African Reporter represents the government 
of Liberia as influenced by a jealous spirit so extreme, that it has passed a law prohibit- 
ing the employment of Sierra Leoneans, at any point but Grand Bassa, a port of entry, 
by a penalty of $5,000 each to employer and employee, or three months imprisonment 
at hard labor. It is not easy to conceive of anything to justify such a law. 


THE VALDEZIA MISSION.-—This is a mission of the Free Church of the Canton de 
Vaud. The home strength of the church is only 2,000, and its mission in South Africa 
originated in the earnest desire of two young men—Paul Berthaud and Ernst Creux— 
to give themselves to this work; recalling afresh the origin of the American Board 
from the fire first kindled in the hearts of Mills, Hall, and other young men. 

The home organization was effected in 1874, and the two divinity students, com- 
pleting their studies, began their mission at Spelunken in the Transvaal, South Africa, 


~-1n 1875. They had to endure a baptism of trial from the Dutch Boers, and other op-- 


posing and obstructing forces, but yielded to no discouragement. They began work 
among the Magwambas, or Knob-nosed Kafirs, closely allied to the Zulus ; a large tribe 
extending north into the kingdom of Umzila, and probably quite up to the Zambesi. 
This territory includes Sofala, supposed to be the Ophir of Solomon. In giving some 
account of this mission, M. Glardon speaks of the trials in establishing it, of the return 
home of Paul Berthaud on account of the death of his wife, and being himself disabled 
by fever, mentions the fact that his younger brother Henry at once volunteered, and 
went to take his place in the work, and that despite all the trials and difficulties en- 
countered, they have already gathered a church of about 100 members, ‘‘some of 
whom are active and devoted men.” Three out-stations are worked by native evange- 
lists, and six young christians are studying theology to fit themselves for the ministry. 
The reacting influence of this Mission on the home church is evidently most happy. 


Small as the church is, (2000) it gives 30,000 francs ($6,000) a year for this work ; four 


more divinity students are preparing to go to the Mission; a young farmer has just of- 
fered to go and teach husbandry, and a young lady of great accomplishments, is ready 
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to go “as school mistress and evangelist.’ 


Love Tokens. 
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The Free Churches of Geneva and Neuf. 


chatel have now joined that of the Canton de Vaud for prosecuting Missions, and a 
joint committee has been organized. Thus the prospect is good for enlargement of this 


Valdézia Mission among the Magwambas, and its progress will be watched with interest 


by all who know of it. 


XI.—LOVE TOKENS. 


“Syria, and indeed the whole Turkish Empire, is emphatically a theatre of American 


mission work. 


Dennis in the Foreign Missionary. 
Should not Syria have been left out of this statement ? We rejoice and thank God 


for ali our American churches are doing tn Syria, and in other foreign fields: 


* * Nine-tenths of the foreign laborers, and an equal proportion of 
the work done and the results achieved, belong to the American churches.” 


—Rev. Dr. 


: but 


should we not be watchful to accord all due credit to our neighbors? The following 
_ figures are collated with much care from various printed reports and from Mr. Dobbin’s 
Foreign Missionary Manual. 


STATISTICS OF MISSIONS IN SYRIA. 


2 Americans 2 be = > 28 
5 | Men W'm'n AS 
Am. Presbyterians, North . 13 4235 
Am. Ref, Presbyterians -/ 4 7 O 39 104 507 
Mrs. Anna M. Hay I O si. 6 er Say 60 
Syrian Prot, College I 8 | a 7 Say 103. 
Total American . | 10 176} 981 4905 
5 | Europeans 5 28 
Church Mis. Society, . 8 IO 8 4 47 265|1467 1762 
Brit. Syr. Sch’s (Manual) . I 3000 
Free Ch. of Scot. | “ 4 2 2 33 30 1200 
Ch. of Scot.,to Jews “ 2 2 es CS Wee 624 
Prus. Deconesses I A 14 7 21 203 
Soc. for Fem. Ed. in East . 4 17§ 
Irish Pres, Ch.. 4 2 4 4 20 92| 150 480 
Edinb’g Med. Mis... I I 
Miss Taylor’s Schs. (Man’l) I 5 196 
Ch. of Eng. Mis. to Jews 2 3 
Mr. Bistany’s Schs. (Man’l); 1 7 40 
Mr. Seeleey’s Schs, I 5 110 
Eng. Friends’ Mis. . 9 3]: 3 2 15 27; 100 700 
_ European Totals , 34 23 48| 435|1717 8490 


For the figures of eight of the European Agencies we have relied mainly on the 
Manual, checking and correcting its data by such Reports as we have at hand. Miss 
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Arnot of the Scotch Church has 156 pupils under her Christian teaching in Jaffa; but 
we have not included them lest they might be reported under some other name in the 
Manual. | 

Readers can compare the American and European totals above, at their leisure. 
Moral—F¥ew of us know how. much work is being done in the foreign mission fields, 
and fewer still consider the immense desolations of heathenism still unreached, 


The Literary World says: “ A journal that cannot stand criticism has no vitality.’’ 
Is not this same true of most other things—Missionary Boards and Societies included ? 


RATIO OF NATIVE CONVERTS IN MISSION PAY AND SERVICE.—“ Out of every 
45 males who are native Christians in India, ove has service under the Missionaries and 


45 have not.””"—Sir Richard Temple. Sir Richard, late Governor of Bombay, is well 


posted in most subjects pertaining to India, and the credit he accords to Missions in 
India is worthy of all praise, but in this quotation from his recent address before the 
Propagation Society, his statistics, unwisely chosen, have led him to a wrong conclu- 
sion. Sir Richard estimates the native Christians in India at 400,000; and assumes half 
of these to be males, and dividing the 200,000 (half) by 4,500 (the number he estimates 


to be in Mission employ) he reaches his results (nearly). But what is such an estimate 
‘worth ? In most churches the women outnumber the men—two to one in some Cases. 


And then the 400,000 are mostly nominal christians, while the communicants are only 
about 100,000; and native christians, employed by the Missions, ought to be, and prob-. 
ably are, all communicants. And assuming the 4,500 to be the true number employed, 
there are about one in 20 employed of the 100,000. But as we have not the data from 
which the 4,500 is assumed to be the whole number in the service of the Missions, let us 
take actual data from the figures of one or two Reports. 


Native Christians in pay. Com’c’ts. Per cent in pay. 


The American Presbyterians, North, report 194 95! 20.1 
The Church Miss’y Society, (Eng. ) “ 2461 21,136 11.64 
The 280 48 36 5-78 


Thus, in case of these three societies, the communicants in Mission pay are more 


than fo per cent (1 in 10) of all the communicants. And further, in case of the Lon- 


don Missionary Society we notice that of the native christians in service and pay, only 
the preachers are given—and as this society has 1937 schools in its India Missions, and 
some of the higher and larger schools employ several teachers, we suppose the Christian 


teachers in Mission pay will exceed 1000; which would raise this percentage to over 20, 


or one convert in 5, in mission pay. Let us “buy the truth and sell it not.” 


“The Church Missionary Society, not to mention others, has made some mistakes 
in Northern India, in treating its native converts too much like infants borne in arms. 
It has pushed the ‘ compound system’ to such an extent as to show, for the most part, 
only a limp and dependent type of converts. * * And now the Church Missionary 
Society itself, represented by Rev. F. H. Baring, a relative of the well known Baring 
Bros., Bankers, has recently commenced this same healthier plan of Mission work in 
the Batala District, where Mr. and Mrs. Baring have given themselves to the training of 
native churches to independence,”’— Zhe Foreign Miusstonary. 


Will the Secretary, who penned this paragraph, kindly give his readers the propor- 
tion of independent self-supporting native churches in both the Presbyterian and church 
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Missionary Society’s India Missions, and let us see whose house is the more largely 
built of glass ? 3 

As to the latter part of the paragraph, (1) Rev. Mr. and Mrs, Baring have been 
workers for years in the same field, and have their own responsibility for the existing 
state of the work. (2} They go out now, not as representing the Church Missionary 
Society, but ‘‘ independently and not in connection with that Society.”? (3) Whether 
they adopt a “ healthier plan of Mission work” now than formerly, under the C. M. S. 


remains to be seen, as they sailed from England Oct. 15, 1881, they could weil have : 


reached their Mission when the above paragraph was written. 


7 ‘‘The rumor that the Sultan is to rebuild or restore the Temple at Jerusalem seems 
to be credited in England.”’—Forergn Missionary. 

- Will our contemporary kindly mention the data for thinking that any intelligent 
parties in England give credit to this rumor ? 

The Jilustrated Missionary News seems to credit it, but the terms it uses forbid us to 
regard its statement as reliable. It speaks of “the great square fronting the temple ’’— 
whereas there is no temple there, to have anything in its front. Itsays: ‘the Mosque 
[of Omar] occupies a portion of this square ”’—whereas said mosque is on the sz¢e of 
the former temple. It would be a pleasure to know the old temple is being rebuilt, but 
for credence to such a rumor we need more coherent statements, and conclusive evi- 
dence will be still better. The Sultan, it seems, would gladly diminish the Jews and 
their influence in Syria. See Bro. Jessup’s letterin Foreign Missionary. (Feb., p. 396.) 


The Secretary who edits the foreign Mission pages of the Presbyterian Monthly 
Record, gives a Table of Statistics on the 19th page of the January number which shows 
property, (houses, chapels and school buildings) in the foreign missions of his Board es- 
timated at $777,800—a low estimate it seems to us. <A few points in this Table deserve 


more study, Giving the Ordained Missionaries of his Board, ‘mostly as reported May | 


1, 1881,” the Secretary makes the whole number 140, whereas the Report of that date 
makes them only 130. The Table allows only 6 American and European Ordained 
Missionaries in Syria, besides those of the Presbyterian Board; whereas the various 


Societies working in Syria (other than the Presbyterian Board) report 23 men and most | 


of them are ordained. : 

_ This Table allows only 7, others than Presbyterian Missionaries, in Brazil, and 
these all Americans, and no other at all in Chilis; though the Magazine of the South 
American Missionary Society of London, Eng., reports 4 stations in Brazil and 2 in 
Chili. How many missionaries are prosecuting the work of these 6 stations, is not 
mentioned in the Magazine now in hand—not less than 6 certainly. 

We find it so difficult to gain reliable statistics that we will be very thankful to the 
Officers of all Mission Boards and Societies if they will help us, by making their own 
figures and statements as accurate as possible. 

This same Presbyterian Monthly Record says: “ It would not help the geographic- 
ally foreign work of the Board if it should withdraw from “ its work among the In- 
dians.” How can this be affirmed? Let this and the Chinese work in our own States 
and Territories be relegated to the Board of Home Missions, where it belongs, and all 
the income of the foreign Board would be limited to “ the geographically foreign work.”’ 
If the thought of the Secretary is that the contributions to his foreign Board would fall 
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off to the amount of what is now expended on the work for the Indians, we must be 
permitted to say (1) This is only a thought, and may be found mistaken, (2) The with- 
drawal would lessen the work of the three foreign Secretaries, so that the one now in 
charge of missions among the Indias could be dispensed with and his salary, at least, 
go to the ‘‘ geographically foreign work; ’’ and it is quite possibie that a change So 
desirable would commend the foreign Board to greater confidence, and still larger con- 
tributions from the churches and intelligent givers. iis 


‘‘ The foreign Missionaries sent out by the converts in Micronesia and Ponapee go 
out with their lives in their hands to preach the gospel ‘to regions beyond.’ Ten of 
them fell victims to cannibal fury only last Spring. It is said that when the news 
reached Tahiti ‘ that three men from the churches there were needed to supply the 

places of those who had fallen, every student in the College volunteered at once to go, 
and it was necessary to cast lots in order to decide which of their number should have 
the AZ. F.in Presbyterian Fournal. 


Will this writer be so kind as to give us his data for this statement? The Islands 
mentioned are in the field of the Ameriban Board. Has that Board reported the murder of 
ten of its native Missionaries by cannibals ? or heard ofsuch murder? And on what Islands 
are thesaid cannibals ? And do the Missionaries of the Am. Board,in Micronesia, call Mis- 
sionaries from Tahiti? This reference, to Tahiti, suggests that this brother may be giv- 


Ing usa new version of the murder of some native teachers of the London Missionary 


Society on New Guinea, elsewhere narrated in this REVIEW, with all the important de- 
tails. If so, the actual facts and location should not be changed. If possibly, there 
has been another such murder of christian teachers by cannibals, and this time in Mi- 
cronesia, we shall be thankful to H. M. J. for particular details. 


PERCENTAGE FOR ADMINISTRATION.—“! From ninety five to ninety-eight cents of 
every dollar given for foreign missions actually reaches the hands of the missionaries— 
only two to five per cent. being meee. fs to collect, make remittances and pay incidental 


expenses,”’— The Pacific. 

What a pity the Secretaries who publish such statements do not publish the items of 
all expenditure so as to remove all possible doubt of their accuracy, if the doubt can be 
so removed. We showed last year that the cost of administration, in case of the Am. 


Board, for which this statement is made, was more than g per cent, giving all items ofour 


calculation in fullest detail. This year it is still higher. 


XII._RECENT CONVERTS. 


The Rev. W. S, Sutherland baptized 11 persons, at Darjeeling, in July, and reports, 

the whole number baptized in this Mission of the Established Scotch Church to be 207. 
Rev. H, Maandrell, (C. M.S.) reports baptizing 30 persons recently at Kayoshima, 
Japan. | 


Rev. Mr. Wall, of Rome, Baptist, reports baptizing 7; and Mr. Walker baptized 
3 in Genoa. 


Rev. Dr. Steele, of Sydney, reports baptizing 4 Shines converts. 
The Presbyterian Monthly Record, of January 1882, regrets that only 7 additions 


to its foreign churches were reported in the previous month; and that for February, 


reports 310 additions. | 
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Rev. Thos. Barclay of the English Presbyterians, reports baptizing 46 on a recent 
visit to their four Sek-hoan churches on the Island of Formosa, making 89 adults bap- 


tized and received to their four churches during the year, many more — being 
deferred. 


Rev. J. B. Vinton, Burmah, reports baptizing 27 scholars, one of whom he calls 
“a young Burman who gives great promise of usefulness. He goes out preaching 
every Saturday when out of school. Every one who meets him is greatly impressed 
with his great earnestness and zeal.” | <o 


Rev. S. P. Partridge, of Swatow, China, reports 18 baptisms. Oct. 4, 1881. 

Rev. T. P. Poate, Oct. 31, reports 5 baptisms at Sendai, Japan. 

Pastor Lepoids writes of 3 baptisms in Paris, and Rev. Ramsayer of a at St. Ett- 
enne, France. 

Rev. M. Schieve, reports several baptisms in St. Petersburg, Russia, and at different 
places in Hungary are mentioned 20 baptized. 

The missionaries of the Evangelical Association in Japan, baptized and received 
into the church 8 persons in Tokio, Oct. 9, 1881. 

Seven converts were baptized at Simla, India, Oct. 30, making 30 in the year. 

Rev. J. Gomer, of the United Brethren Mission, West Africa, in a last quarterly 
report, mentions 14 received into the church. 

Rev. G. M. Cobban, of Madras, writes of baptizing 55. in one of the villages of his 
circuit, and of one hundred more waiting for baptism. He adds: ‘Other villages are 
waiting for instruction and baptism. * * We may expect to see them coming over in 
whole villages to Christianity when we carefully give ourselves to mission work among 
them, and give men to instruct them.”’ | 

Rev. F. M. Thoburn, D. D., of Calcutta, an earnest worker in the South India 
Conference originated by Rev. W. Taylor, speaks of 16 medical students who profess to 
have found Christ in his recent special services. 

Of two recent converts in the Kolapoor Mission, India, Rev. J. P. Graham writes 
of one, an intelligent young teacher, as giving promise of much usefulness, Yielding 
to the advice and entreaties of his father, wife and friends, he tried for months ‘to live 
a Christian life without bearing the cross of a public confession, until, to use his own 


_ words, he found it impossible to be a true Christian and hide his light under a bushel. 


His friends tried every means in their power to dissuade him from his purpose. He 


seemed to feel the separation from his friends, which he knew his profession would 


bring about, more than any one I have known before, but he stood firm against their 
promises, coaxings and revilings.”’ | 


In the early history of missions in India, the baptism of such persons has resulted 


in wide spread excitement and disaffection among the people, involving the temporary 
breaking up of mission schools. But in this case, even the girls’ school continued with- 


out interruption, showing the great change which missions have already effected in the 
views of the great mass of the people. A similar result has re followed the baptism 
of a young Brahman in Madras. 

Br. C, A. Martin (Moravian), writes from Blewfields, Moskito Coast: “ The religious 
awakening is spreading along the whole coast. * * During last week more than one 
hundred persons were added to the church here, and at the evening services there is 
Such a crowd, that we cannot kneel down for prayer. ‘The Lord is in His holy 
temple; let all the earth be silent before Him.’ ” 
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Rev. G. Lecoat, (Baptist), writes of Brest, France: “17 Catholics, having heard the | 
good news of salvation from us, have left the Church of Rome, and have joined the 
Reformed Church of Brest. Six other Catholics have been baptized by our brother, 
M. Caradec.’’ Several other fainilies were proposing coming over to the Protestants. 

Rev. J. C. Lawson, M. E., Cawnpore, India, writes: “On a recent Sabbath, I re- 
ceived 13 to full church membership.” os 

Rev. Mr. Pond reports the the baptism of 10 Chinese, and Rev. Mr. Condit, 5. 

Rev. C. de Heer, of the Corisco and Gaboon Mission, writes of Bl II, and 
solemnizing marriages. 

Rev. Mr. Cross, of Bassein, Burmah, reports (Nov. 8, 1881), 14 baptized, all 
scholars. | 

The Friend of Missions says: “From Persia comes the report of 19 Mohamedan 
converts in Tabriz.” 

Rev. Mr. Craig (Canada Baptist), writing Nov. 3, reports 55 baptisms in the Akidu 
‘India) field, and 11 at Coconada. | 


\ 


XII.—GIFTS AND LEGACIES. 


We are glad to see the Free church friends of the late Dr. John Wilson, whose 
life-work of nearly 50 years, was given to Missions in Bombay, have raised some $10,000 
in his memory, to be used in educating young men to follow his example. 

MISSIONARIES AT THEIR OWN CHARGES.—We are glad to see young Wesleyans, 
(English ) well prepared for the work have offered to go and labor in China, under direc- 
tion of their Wesleyan Society, but wholly at their own charges. 

Mr. Paul Tulane, our worthy neighbor here in Princeton, has recently placed 
$1,000,000 of property in the hands of trustees, to be used for the promotion of educa- 
tion and the advancement of science, learning and letters, in New Orleans, the locality of 
his own*business life and success. 

Jonathan P. Strang’ s estate has paid $500 each to the A. B. C. F. M. andthe H. M. 
Society. 

C. H. McCormick has just given $50,000, making $200,000 in all, to the Presby- 
terian Theol. Seminary in Chicayo. 

Mr. Barbour of Bonskeid, Scotland, has — $5,000 for endowment of the Italian 
Publication Society. 

Mr. John William Pease, : a member of the Society of Friends, has presented. “Ben- 
well Tower” with its lodge, cottages and grounds, worth some $60, OOO, to Newcastle 
Bishopric Fund, as a palace for the new See. 

The legacies of the late Edmund Lyon were recently paid—$10,000 each to the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions and the American Tract Society. 

The late Ami Loring, North Yarmouth, Maine, left $36,000 to Kent’s Hill Semin- 
ary, the Preachers’ Aid Society and the Maine Missionary Society. 

Boston University has recently come in possession of the Isaac Rich legacy of some 
$2,000,000. May it resultin educating many young men for the foreign fields. 
| The late Harris M. Baldwin, of Newark, N. J.,. left some $50,000 to Baptist 

churches and christian work, of which $10,000 are for the Baptist Missionary Union and 
$5,000 for the Baptist Home Missionary Society, 

The late Alida Van Renselaer Constable left $4000 for Union Theological Scholar- 
ships, $2000 each to Hiome and Foreign Missions, and $1000 each to Seamen’ s Friend, 
and Bible Society. 

The late Hugh J. Warrell left, besides other legacies, $1,000 to the Domestic ‘Mis- 
sionary Board, and $200 to the Pres. Publication Board. 

The Wesleyan Native Communicants in Western Africa (15,000) have, in the last ten 
years contributed $1 50,000 to the work of the Missions. 
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XIV.—SAILING OF MISSIONARIES. 


Our Baptist Brethren of England, Oct. 19, 1881, sent a reinforcement to their India 
Missions of six young men—Revs. Kerry, Potter, Jewson, Ellison, H. ‘Thomas and L. 
Tucker, M. A., also Misses Bourne, Neave, and Hallam, in connection with the Zenana 
Mission. Returning to their Missions at the same date were Rev. and Mrs. C. Jordan, 
Rey. and Mrs. E. C. B. Hallam, Mrs. Hobbs and Mrs. Waldock. 

Miss Barrass (General Baptists) sailed for the Orissa Mission, India, Nov. 16, 1881. 

Revs. M, J. Elliott and G W. Baxter (Wesleyans) for Lagos ; H. Williams for 
Sierra Leone; W. G. Pullen and G. Lowe, for the Gambia, sailed Oct. 29, 1881; and 
Rev. W. C. Holden, for Algoa Bay, Oct. 20; Rev. and Mrs. W. M. Douglas, for Pon- 
doland ; and Miss Holford, for Algoa Bay, s sailed Nov. 3 


Revs. H. W. Davis, for Clarkebury; A. H. Hodges, for Kumberley, Harvey Wil-. 


kinson, for Bloemfoentein ; and T. M. Chambers, for St. Kitts, sailed Nov. 17, 1881. 

The Rev. W. Windsor (C. M. S.) left London for Lucknow Oct. 5, 1881. 

Rev. W. H. Ball, for Calcutta; and Rev. and Mrs. A. Lewis, for Karachi, left Oct. 
26, 1881. 

Rev. and Mrs. H. Evington for Yokohama ; and Rev. J. Martin and Miss Lawrence 
for Hong Kong, left Oct. 26, 1881. 

Mr. J. H. Weeks sailed for the Baptist Congo Mission Nov. 26, 1881. 

Rev. J. P. Ashton, with Mrs. and Miss Ashton, returning to Calcutta ; Rev. George 
H. Macfarlane for Vizagapatam ; ; and Miss Belling, for Berhampore,—all of L. M.S., 
—sailed from London, Nov. 16, 1881. 


Rev. Andrew Baillie od P.) returning to' Jamaica, sailed from Scotland, Nov. 12, 
1881. 


Rev. William Martin, Rev, and Mrs. William Robb, Dr. and Mrs. Husband, and 
Mrs. Dr. Clark, with Misses Miller, Young and Flett, sailed for Rajpootana, India, ‘Nov. 
26, 1881. 

Rev. and Misses Alexander, and Dr. A. M. Westwater (U. P.) left Scotland for 
China, Dec. 1, 1881. 

Rev. and Mrs. J. Brown (Wesleyan), for Colombo; A. Burnet, for Madras ; J, Par- 
son and Kendrow, for Calcutta, India, sailed Dec. 7, 1881. 

Misses Birkenhead and Jennings, for Shawbury, sailed Dec. 5, 1881. 

Miss Pearson, sailed Dec. 14, 1881, for the Mysore, India. | 

Rev. and Mrs. J. T. Noyes, returning; and Rev. and Mrs. Albert H. Burnell, 
sailed for Madura, India, Nov. Ig, 1881. 

Rev. and Mrs. H. Horsley, (C. M.S.,) left London for Ceylon, Nov. 30, wage 
Miss Mary F. Swaney W. F..M.5., of M. E. Church, sailed for Mexico Jan. 


1882. 


Rev. and Mrs. Rollo Ogden (Pres.) sailed for Mexico, Jan. 12, 1882. (The Ree- 


ord says Dec. 12th.) 
Marcus B. Carleton, M. D., sailed for India, Dec. 16, 1881, 


Rev. Messrs, W. S. Walker and C. W. Pruit, (So. Baptists) sailed from San Fran- 
cisco for China, Dec. 21st, 1881. 


Rev. and Mrs. Z. C. Taylor (So. Baptists) sailed for Brazil Jan. 12, 1882. 


Rev. and Mrs. M. B. Fuller (Faith Mission) sailed Jan. 1852 for Ellichpoor, India. | 


Mrs. M. K. Brierly (Prot. @pis.) sailed for Liberia Jan. 12, 1882. 
Miss Ellen H. Horton (L. M. 5S.) sailed for Counbatoor, So. India, Dec. 7, 1881. 


XV. DEATH NOTICES OF MISSIONARIES. 


With much sorrow we record the death at Ogden, Utah, Jan. 16, 1882, of our friend 
and brother Rev. W. P. Barker. He was born Jan. 18, 1822, graduated from New 
York University in 1848, and from Union Theological Seminary in 1851, went to 
Ahmednuzgur, India, in 1853; his wife and child dying zy in 1852, he returned, broken ih 
health, in 1865 ; rallying he returned to India in 1872, joining the Kolapoor Mission and 
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being stationed at Rutnagiri. Health again failing, he came back to America in 1876; 
and, after regaining a measure of health, labored among the Seneca Indians tll last 
May. In October he went west to Carver, Wyoming Ter., under appointment of the 
Home Missionary Society, and visited the Sulphur Springs at Ogden for treatment, by 
advice, where he suddenly died, and was brought to his native place, South Wales, Erie 
County, New York, for burial. He had 16 years’ service in India, and some 12 years 
in this country. 


Rev. Thomas Gould — of Jamaica, died Sept, 8, 1881, after more than 30 
years of faithful labor. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Smith (Eng. Pres.) died at Swatow, China, Sept. 29, 1881. 


_ Dr. Joseph Barclay, Bishop of the English Church in Jerusalem since 1878, died 
Oct. 22, 1881. His sermon, to which we listened on Mount Zion, from Luke 19. 41, 
brought to view the divine sympathy of Jesus with a force and vividness of i impression to 


endure for a lifetime. He is said to have been able to preach in English, German, 
Spanish, Turkish and Arabic. 


Rev. D. Lyall, Baptist Cameroons Mission, died Oct. 5, 1881. This brother sailed 
from England Nov. 22, 1879—less than two years since. | 


Rev. David Williams (L. M. S.,) died at Urambo, Central Africa, Sept. 24, 1881. 
He was less than 18 months in service. 


Mr. Adam McCall, of the Livingstone Inland Mission, is reported to have died at 
Madeira Nov. 24, 1881. 


Mrs. Sutherland (U. P.) died at-Old Calabar, West Africa, Oct. 14, 1881, after 32 
years of most earnest and effective service in that malarious climate. At her own wish 
and choice she went to this mission in 1849; in 1855 was married to Mr. A. Sutherland, 
who died in five months; but she remained “ earnest and energetic in the discharge of 
her duties in school and Zenana work among the females;”’ showing ** what a right- 
hearted and single-minded woman can do when consecrated to the Lord.” 


Rev. J. J. Robertson, D.D., the first appointed (1829) foreign missionary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, ; died at Saugerties, N. Y., Oct. 11, 1881. 


Mrs. Dr. Henry W. Boone died suddenly at Shanghai Oct. 12, 1881. 
Brother Elliott (Wesleyan) died Nov. 14, 1881, on the Island of St. Kitts. 
Brother Herivel (Wesleyan) died Nov. 16, 1881. 


_—, Mr. Joseph Huffton, of the Scotch Free Church Mission, Madras, died Oct. 31, 
- 1881, “ upwards of 40 years one of its most devoted agents.” 


Miss Ellen Wilson, (Scotch Free Ch.) of the Girls Training School at Arreya, died at 
Beyrout July 17, 1881. She went to Syria in 1858, and was stationed at Zahleh; but in 
1874 was transferred to the Lebanon schools.: “ She labored with eae zeal ane 
energy, and with a bright and hopeful spirit.” | | 


The Rev. Christian S. Kohlhoff, (S. P. G.,) one of the oldest missionaries in South- 
ern India, died recently at Tranquebar. His father was one of the canty | missionaries 
in india. an associate of Gericke, Jenicke and Schwartz. 


Dr. John Ludwig Krapf, born i in Wurtemberg in 1809, went to Abyssinia as mis- 
sionary of the C. M. S. in 1837, thence to Shoa, Tiytengd remained three years, and in 
1844 began the mission near Mombasa, and with Dr. Kebmann, exploring inward, dis- 
covered Kilimanjaro and Kenia, the highest mountains in Africa. Returning home in 
1856, and giving himself to studies and literary work in the languages of East Africa, 
he prepared scripture translations in Suahili, Kinika, Kikamba, Galla and Amharic, an 


vocabularies in these and other languages. He was found dead on his knees, by the 
side of his bed, Nov. 26, 1881. 


Mrs. Nellie M. Clark died at Prague, Austria, Dec. 10, 1881. 


_ We grieve to hear of the death of Captain Brownrigg, R. N. of H. M. z London, 
in a fight with a slave dhow on the coast of East Africa, showing that this wicked busi- 


ness of slavery still has much force and vitality, and a the most a viguent and vigor- 
ous measures to repress it. 
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Mrs. A. H. Wright, of the Agra C. M. S. Mission, died in England Oct. 27, 1881. 


Rev. Charles Cummings, M.E, died recently at Haven, in the Settra Kroo 
country, Africa. Miss Sharp, in the Northern Christian Advocate, says this Kroo 
preacher was poisoned, because he was a representative of Christian faith and 
civilization. | 

Rev. D. Williams, (L. M. §.,) whose death at Urambo, Central Africa, occurred 
Sept. 24, 1881, seemsto have died from sun-stroke, not from the fever of the country. | 


XVI.—BOOK AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


MARY MARGARETTA CAMPBELL.—A Srief Record of a Youthful Life, by Helen 
Peabody, Silvins & Smith, Cincinnati, O., price 25 cts.—is: a short, touching memorial 


of a lovely young girl struck down on the very threshold of her missionary life. The- 


Author, well known as the principal of Oxford Female Sem., has given us, in a charm- 
ing, affectionate style, a most truthful and inspiring portrait of youthful devotion and 
self-sacrifice. In the winter of 1878 an urgent call from the Laos field was presented 
at the Seminary. After fervent consecration and much prayer, Mary Campbell, then but 

20 years old, together with her friend and classmate Edna Cole, responded to this call. | 
_ The decision so calmly and firmly made was not the less cheerful and ever joyous. An_ 
interesting account of the long journey, first to-Bankok and then 500 miles inland; her 
own enthusiastic description of new sights, and the emotions awakened by them; the 
intense satisfaction and joy experienced in carrying the message of Salvation to those 
hearing it for the first time; all this is depicted in a most natural and thrilling manner. 
Copies of this .Wemorial can be had of Miss S. B. Stebbins, room 48, McCormick 
Block, Chicago, Ill., for 25 cts. each, and 2 cts. for postage, avails going to support the 
Laos Schools. | 


THE QUARTER-—CENTURY REPORT OF THE CLASS OF 1856, College of New | 
Fersey, embodies illustrations of its costly and beautiful buildings, with ground plan of 
the campus; and the very full historical sketch by Rev. George H. Burroughs, consti- 
__ tutes a good history of the College itself in all important items since 1856, especially — 
of the rich gifts and endowments, made to it, amounting to $2,100,000. 


The Rocky Mountain Presbyterian, so long and ably conducted by Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson, was transformed into the Presbyterian Home Missionary some time ago, and 
begins 1882 as the organ of the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, somewhat en- 
_larged and improved. The more such periodicals the better, provided they are self- 
supporting. But if they consume funds given for Mission work among the needy and 
-perishing, they become, not a help, but a hindrance, to the great work to be accomplished. 


The Oriental Casket for Feb. 1882—(No. 2 of Vol. I) is at hand. This is a 16 
p. monthly, abounding in Stories, L. Lum Smith, Proprietor, Emerson Bennett, Editor, 
912 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Christian Cynosure, already in its X1V Vol., is striking sturdy blows against 
enormous evils, doing a christian and much needed service. Ezra A. Cook, Publishes, 
13 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
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The Faith Missionary, Vol. I, No.1, is at hand; O. M. Brown, Elitor and Pub- 
lisher, Oberlin, Ohio. This is a Quarterly of 22 pp., 50 cts. per annum in advance. It 
brings to view the work of earnest and devoted men and women, whose labors are little 
known through other Missionary periodicals. It has our warm sympathy. 


The Pacific, a weekly religious and family paper published in San Francisco, Cal., 
($2.50 per an.) is kept orthodox by a Committee of General Association (Cong.), and 
posts us in the most important matters transpiring on the Pacific Coast, with occasional 
items from the Hawaiian Islands. 


Zion's Herald, published weekly in Boston, Mass., possessing the dignity of age, 
the freshness of youth, and the excellence of much experience and sterling ability, 
comes down for ministers to the low price of $1.50 per annum. Its 50,0000 readers 
should at once become 100,000. We wish its worthy contributor, Brother Wm, Butler, 
D. D., would tell us how the work of the regular M. E. Missionaries in South America 
differs from that of Bro. Wm. Taylor’s missionaries in that part of the world. 


\ 


MISSIONARY PERIODICALS. 


The Lutheran Misstonary Fournal has closed its second year with 9,000 subscribers, 


not only self-supporting, but with a surplus of $417. It has donated $300 to the ben- 
evolent objects of the church. 


The Free Church Monthly.—The spirit of improvement in missionary organs is 
manifesting itself in our friends on the other side of the Atlantic. This Free Church > 
Periodical for Jan. 1882, appears much enlarged and richer in items of general mission- 
ary interest, while at the same time bringing fresh force and spirit to the treatment of the 
local and special interests of its own church, Its ‘* memorable story” of the “ Mission- 
aries of 1843,” all spontaneously clinging to the standards of the Free Church, on the 
disruption, kindles and glows with the old enthusiasm, alternating wtth the swell and 
cadence of a psalm of triumph by the old Covenanters. 


The Advocate of Missions, the missionary organ of the M. E. Church, South, holds 
on its way with fair ability, and, at the moderate price of 50 cents a year, shouid find 


_ paying subscribers in every M. E. family, South. We are glad to see that it adopts the 


views and very language of the Mew York Christian Advocate, recognizing that: “ / 
should not be distributed gratuitously.” Such gratuitous distribution of missionary 
periodicals, inevitably lowers the dignity and estimate of the cause of missions in the 
public mind. Every missionary periodical ought to come freighted with facts, figures, 
and information of the very highest value, and abound in original, independent and 
vigorous discussions of the great questions and problems involved in the work. If 
such periodicals are what they should he, they should, and would, command the highest 
price of any in the market. ‘The effort to get them up cheaply, filling them with reprints 
from other periodicals and papers, a process which requires no brains in the editor, 
adding a questionable garnish of old pictures from worn out cu¢s, shows no true regard — 
to the sacred cause; smacks rather of a wish to make “gain of godliness,” taking ad- 
vantage of missionary interest already existing, and lessening, rather than increasing it. 
But the climax of injury to this cause is inflicted when the Societies use the money given 
to make Christ known to the eathen, in printing periodicals to give away to Christians- 
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American saptist Missionary Union organized in 1814. Home strength in 1881, 
churches, 7,616; ministers, 5,814; communicants, 662,346. Foreign Mission income, 


$288,802.84 ; debt, $11,850.08 ; 


cost of administration $35,958.95, or $13.93 per cent. 


Foreign Secretary, Rev. J. N. Murdock, D.D., Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


FOREIGN FORCE AND RESULTS IN 1881. 


| Missionaries, Native H’lp’rs 
Ord’d.| Lay. ,W’m’n} Ord. Others C’hr’s | Com’ts Pupils. 
Burmah . | 32 I 50 7 O37 432 21,968 6544 
Assam 8 10 Il 44 36 1616 1000 
Telugus . 14 16 341 444 38 17,017 1997 
China. 39 1492 167 
Japan . 5 4 fe) 133, 222 
Africa 2 a 93 
Totals in Asia i 99 154] 947 550 42,226 10,023 
$6 Europe 420 455 47,046 
Grand Totals 99! 177! 1367] 1005 89,272] 10,023 
MISSIONARIES. 


Names and addresses, with date of going to, and leaving service. 


Zime and cause 


Went, of leaving 

Ambrose, Miss Emma O., Toungoo, Burmah. 1878 | 
Ashmore, I), D., Rev. and Mrs. William, Swatow, China. 1850 
Ashmore, Jun., Rev. and Mrs. William. 1879 
Barchet, M. D., Rev. and Mrs. S. P., 54 New | 

| New Brunswick, N. J. 1875 
*Barkley, Miss Anna M., Maulmain, Burmah. 1879 
*Barrows, Miss Sarah B. ” 1872 
Bennett, Rev. and Mrs. A. A., Yokohama, Japan, 1879] 
Bennett, Rev. and Mrs. Cephas, Rangoon, Burmah. 1829 
;Binney, Mrs. J. P., “ 1843 
Boggs, Rev. and Mrs. W. B., Ramapatam, Madras Pres., India, 18738 
Brandt, Miss Anna K., Nowgong, Assam, India. 1831 
Brayton, D. D., Rev. anil Mrs. D. L., Rangoon, Burmah, 1837 
*Bromly, Miss J. C., Mount Morris, N. 7. | 1877 
Bronson, D. D., Rev. and Mrs. M., Eaton Rapids, Mich. 1836 : 
I. Brown, D. D., Rev. and Mrs. Nathan, Yokohama, Japan. 1872 
*Buell, Miss Alice L., Rangoon, Burmah. 1879 
Bunker, Rev. and Mrs. Alonzo, Toungoo, Burmah. 1865 
Burditt, Rev. and Mrs, J. F. Ongole, Madras, Pres. India. 1831 
Bushell, Rev. and Mrs. Walter, Maooben, Burmah 18738] 
Campbell, Rev, and Mrs. W. W., Busti, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 1873 
Carpenter, Rev. and Mrs. C. H., Newton Centre, Mass. 1862 
Clark, Rev. and Mrs. E. W., Amguti, Assam, India. 1868 
Clough, Rev. J. E., Ongole, ‘Madras, ao 1864 
| Clough, Mrs. J. E., Kalamazoo, Mich. 1864 
Colburn, Rev. and "Mrs. J. D., Townshend, Vt. 1863 
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Cronkhite, Rev. and Mrs. L. W., Bhamo, Burmah. 
Cross, Rev. and Mrs. E. P., Huntington, Mass. 
Cross, D.D., Rev. and Mrs. E. B., Toungoo, Burmah. 
Crumb, Rev. and Mrs. A. V. B., 
Cushing, D.D., Rev. J. N., Rangoon, Burmah. 
Cushing, Mrs. J. N., Newton Centre, Mass. 
+Daniells, M. D., Miss C. H., Swatow. China. 
* Day, Miss Mary M. Nellore, Madras Pres. India. | 
Dean, D.D., Rev. Wm., Bangkok, Siam. 
Dean, Mrs. Wiliiam, Newtonville, Mass. 
Dobbins, Rev. and Mrs, F.S., Yokohama, Japan. 
*Douglass, Mrs. M. C., Falls of Schuylkill, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Downie, Rev. and Mrs, David, Nellon, Madras Pres. India. 
Drake, Rev. D. H., Delavan, III. 
+Eastman, Miss H. N., Toungoo, Burmah. 
Elwell, Rev. and Mrs. J. T., Bassein, Burmah. 
*Elwin, Miss Julia M., Thongzai, Burmah. 
*Evans, Miss Kate F., - ditto. 
Eveleth, Rev. F. H., Toungoo, Burmah. 
Eveleth, Mrs. F. H., Newton Centre, Mass. 
tFielde, Miss Adele M., Swatow, China. 
Freiday, Rev. and Mrs. J. A., Bhamo, Burmah. 
*Gage, Miss A. R , 31 Susan St., Providence, R. I. 
*Garton, Miss Naomi, Maulmain, Burmah, 
George, Rev. and Mrs. William, ‘Amherst, N. H. 
Goddard, Rev. and Mrs. J. R., Ningpo, China, 
*Goodell, Mrs. A. N. (care Dr. Niles) Newton, Mass. 
Gurney, Rev. and Mrs. A. K., Sibsagor, Assam, India, 
Hale, Rev. and Mrs. H. W., “Our Home,”’ Dansville, ee 
+Hancock, Mrs. R. B., Zeegong, Burmah. 
Harris, Rev. N., Swaygyeen, Burmah. 
Harris, Mrs. N., Hamilton, N. Y. 
Hascall, Rev. and Mrs. W. H. S., Farmington, Maine. 
*Haswell, Mis. J. M., Maulmain, Barmah. 
Haswell, "Miss Susie E., “4 
+ Higby, "Miss 
+ Hill, Mrs. C. M., Hartford, Bassa Co., Liberia. 
Ingalls, Mrs. M. B. , Thongzai, Burmah. 
TtInveen, Miss Emma, Ningpo, China. 
Jameson, Rev. and Mrs. Melvin, Lyons, N. Y. 
Jenkins, Rev. H., Ningpo China. 

Mrs. H., Hamilton, N. Y. 
Jewett, D.D., Rev. and Mrs. Lyman, 8 Rundall’s Road, 

Madras, India. 

Keeler, Miss Orell, Nowgong, Assam, India. 
*Kelley, Mrs J. B., Maulmain, Burmah. 
Kidder, Mrs. Anna H., Tokio, Japan. 
King, Rev. C. D., Kohima, Assam, India. 
King, Mrs. Anna L., 1228 Cedar Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
*Knowlton, Mrs. L. A., 2008 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Lawrence, Miss Elizabeth, Maulmain, Burmah. 
TLightfoot, Miss F. B., Ningpo, China. 
Lord, D.D., Rev. E. C. a 
Loughbridge, Rev. A., India. 


1881 
1873 
1844 
1876 
1866 
18456 
1878 
1878 
1834 


1881 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1872 
1878 
1871 
1871 
1873 


1865 


1877 
1866 


1870 
1867 
1871 
1874 
1871 


1874 


1872 
1835 
1867 
1876 
1881 


1851) 


1879 
1869} 


1859 
1859 


1848 
1875 
1880 
1875 


—-1878 


1878 
1853 


1873 


1879 
1847 
1875 


x Supported by the Woman: s Baptist Missionary Society. 


66 of the West. 


1, Went to reese si in 1836. 
[To be continued. ] 
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